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ore there was in Egypt any sound 
se who reared a more prodigious means 
the self heavy sleep of kings and queens 
hitherto had mocked the most renowned,— 
ed here and waiting to be found, 
Alone, amid remote and older scenes, 
ou loomed above ancestral evergreens 

ore there were the first of us around. 


And when the last of us, if we know how, 

See farther from ourselves than we do now, 
Assured with other sight than heretofore 

That we have done our mortal best and worst,— 
Your calm will be the same as wher: the first 
Assyrians went howling south to war. 


—Edwin Arlington Robinson 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover picture of Mt. Chocorua was given us by our 
good friend, Lowell H. Hartshorn of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. The sonnet is reprinted, by permission of The 


Macmillan Company, from the Collected Poems of Edwin | 


Arlington Robinson, copyright 1921 by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson and renewed 1949. 


Philip R. Giles, director of the Universalist Unified Appeal, 
was the preacher of the sermon at the recent ordination of 
John Cummins. 4 Disturbing Ministry is the text of this 
challenging message. 


Cornelius Greenway, the dynamic minister of All Souls 


Universalist Church, Brooklyn, New York, has given us a. 
fascinating story about the great Dr. E. H. Chapin in his 


contribution, He Stood by His Colors. 


Sheldon Shepard, minister of the Universalist Church at 
Hollywood, California, discussing the problem of Country 
and Conscience, says that, ““The citizen should obey the law, 
but he may work with all his might to have the law repealed.” 


Clarence R. Skinner, for a generation beloved teacher of | 


Universalist ministers, completed a manuscript of a book 
called Living an Ordered Life in a Disordered World shortly 
before his death. At our request, we were privileged to read 
this manuscript. 


Inner Resources is one chapter of this | 


book. Frankly, we hope former students and other friends | 
of Dean Skinner will see that this valuable book is published. } 


Kenneth L. Patton, minister of the Charles Street Univer- 


salist Church, Boston, states his reasons for believing that | 


we should go Deeper Into Humanism. 
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: . The Black Scars Healed 


“THERE is a noble headland on our island where 
_™ the woods and the moors go down to the 

granite shore. There, for many seasons, spring, 
“summer, and fall, yea, even on wild winter days, 
_ the old scribe walked alone by day and by night. 

_ The greed of man touched not this sacred head- 
land. Over it the gulls flew west in the dawn and 
east for their night’s repose. On hill and moor, 
growing things from the golden green of springtime 
to the scarlet and yellow of autumn ministered to 
the old scribe and gave him peace of mind and 
heart. And in dark times the integrity of the sky 
_and the sea were balm to his wounded soul. And 
_ he cherished that noble headland. 

But it came to pass in the year of the troubled 
mid-century, that while the clouds lowered and the 
chill winds blew, spring rains came not to the waking 
earth. And behold, a day when the woods were as 
_ tinder and the earth like unto dry chaff, and an evil 
_wind came up out of the nether regions. Then did 

the woodland break forth into flame. Men fought 

valiantly to quench the consuming horror but it 
_ would not be tamed. 

The moors and the woods of that great headland 

thrust nor’east to the sea withered before the hot 
blast. The tender green leaves knew destruction. 
_ Twig and branch turned to ash. Creeping things 

were desolate, and the bush that feeds bird and 
_man became black ruin. 
_ When night fell, stern granite checked the vile 
tongues of flame and the salt sea quenched at last 
its fury. Tired men kept faithful vigil through the 
_hours of darkness lest the monster revive. 

_ The long night ended and daylight shone on 


_ destruction. And strange silence brooded over the 


land. No leaf moved, for the leaves were not. No 


creeping thing stirred. No birds sang in the black- 
ened branches of those desolate acres. 

All of this the old scribe saw as he looked with 
sorrow at his beloved headland. He grieved sorely 
as he listened to wise men who said, ‘Even the 
earth is burned; the very soil is ruined. Many 
years must pass before these hills and vales bear 
life again, if ever.” 

Days passed and nights. The sun shone; the 
rains came. Moons waxed and waned. The birds 
of heaven and the friendly winds dropped seeds on 
the stricken land. 

On a day of promise, the old scribe heard an in- 
sistent whisper from the sea, “Look about you, 
look about you.”’ And he bent to the land, and 
behold, life stirred in the dead dust. 

Tides rose and fell with the great wheel of time. 
The ferns unrolled their valiant banners. Flowers 
lifted their heads out of the ashes. Seared roots 
thrust up new shoots. The black scars healed. 

Under the azure sky, a green headland once more 
stood nor’east to a deep blue sea. 

The earth, the sky, and the sea spoke in mighty 
chorus to the old scribe: “So also is the heart of man 
blown upon by ill winds of circumstance, seared by 
wild flames of passion, and left desolate mid the 
ashes of bitterness, yet it is healed. Thus come all 
generations of the sons of men through suffering 
and into their heritage, by friendship and integrity. 
To them is then given “‘beauty for ashes and the 
oil of joy for mourning.” 

And the old scribe knew peace again and prayed 
within himself and said: ““God give me, and give the 
friends I love, the patience of the good earth and 
the integrity of the sky and sea.” 
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THE FIGHT IS FOR FREEDOM 
AT HOME AS WELL AS ABROAD 


FIRM stand in Korea and a successful con- 
clusion to the Korean war may prevent a third 
world war. There*is no certainty as to the outcome. 

As this is written it looks as though the affair 
would be long and costly. The country is rallying 
behind its government in the crisis and we are 
girding ourselves for whatever comes. The Amer- 
ican people have decided that to let any little 
nation be overrun by totalitarianism is dangerous 
to all nations,including our own. 

We move then in self defense. We go into the 
horrible business without illusions. War is evil but 
standing by passively while others are enslaved and 
while strength and position is being built up to en 
slave our children are greater evils. 

The free world must take a strong stand for 
freedom. The incident at the Peiping bridge 
twenty years ago we watched passively. It paved 
the way for Munich. Munich sowed the seeds for 
Pear] Harbor. 

We who are strong must fight with and for those 
who are weak. Meanwhile we must watch and pray 
and work intelligently at home to see to it that we 
do not fall into the sins of ‘our opponents. While 
the soldiers of the United Nations, inciuding the 
American contingent, fight for freedom abroad, we 
must strive to preserve the freedoms in our home 
lands. 


GOOD NEWS FROM OUR LAYMEN 
(arcane NEWS keeps right on coming from the 


committee which is preparing the Universalist 
Laymen’s Conference to be held in Washington, 
D. C.,;,October-13-15,nexe. 

As we go to press word has just reached us of 
more program details. The Keynote address will 
be given by Kingsbury Badger, professor of modern 
literature at Boston University. Professor Badger, 
a member of our South Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
church, is well known to readers of The Christian 
Leader for his searching articles on the roots of 
modern religious liberalism in our literature. His 
keynote address will be worth traveling a long way 
to hear. 

The Honorable Frederick Allen, Senator in the 
Maine State legislature, will stress the importance 
of youth in the church in his address on The Church 
and the Future. 

For the panels a distinguished and well known 
group of laymen will provide leadership: Levon 
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Seron of Joliet, Illinois, on Finances, Cyrus Springal. 
of Massachusetts on Service Projects, David Sno 
of Pennsylvania, on the Pulpit, S. B. Butler o 
Connecticut on Findings, and others to be an- 
nounced later. Admiral Harold A. Houser, United 
States Navy, will preside at the banquet. 

Lawyers, doctors, architects, legislators, educa- 
tors, engineers and publishers, all successful and 
busy men, will join in questing fellowship seeking 
ways and means of making the Universalist Church 
better serve our time in that conference at Wash- 
ington next October 13-15. 

Every Universalist layman who can possibly get 
there should be present. Washington will be 
historic! a 


ILLINOIS LAYMEN TO THEIR 7 
FELLOW UNIVERSALISTS a 
WE ASSOCIATE ourselves wholeheartedly with - 
the following letter sent to every Universalist 
Church in Illinois. This frank and completely 
honest statement contains a message for all Univer- 
salists everywhere. 
Dear Brethren: q 
We are now at the crossroads of Universalism, 
requiring a serious decision on our part. Shall we 
take one direction (the right one)—to service for 
humanity and the promotion of Universalism in 
the parish, state, country and the world—or shall 
we take the efice direction (the wrong one)—to 
reduced and ineffective service to humanity, and 
the ultimate destruction of Universalism through 
indifference? 
Where are we headed??? 
We are approximately $45,000 short of our 1949- 
1950 Unified Appeal goal because of the lack 
giving on the part of our general congregation 
throughout the country. 
To take the right direction requires strong sup- 
port ‘of the yearly Unified Appeal—the giving of 
your fair share and mine. For it is through the 
Unified Appeal that the basic services rendered by 
Universalists for Universalism are made possible: 
In order that such basic, and minimum services be 
continued, and any current deficit be removed, it is 
necessary ‘that every Universalist and adherent give 
his fair share to achieve the required balance o 
$45,000. It also means that those who have given 
and who can afford to give more should give more. 
Yea, the situation is very serious and represents 
true challenge to every Universalist. If we truly 
believe in Universalism and want to see it live and 
grow, we must not only open our lips, but ou 
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BS and our pocketbooks. Not only should we 

meet our quota, but we should exceed it by so great 
amount as to cause a great uplift throughout the 

tn iversalist World. We can do it if each one 
remembers that only free men dare think and that 

Universalism makes free men possible. 

; Levon SERoN, Chairman 

. Paut E. HERscHEL, Jx.—Peoria 

7 Rosert B. Kramer—Elgin 

q Illinois Unified Appeal, Committee 


A THREAT TO FREEDOM 


I this country the right freely to broadcast 
& ideas, especially in the field of philosophy and 
religion, is severely restricted by the decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals in the case of the 
Massachusetts Universalists versus radio station 
WLAW. If this ruling stands, any local broad- 
Casting station can refuse broadcast privileges for 
any sermon or lecture if its managers decide that 
the ideas are “not in the public interest”. This will 
true even if the address in question is, as the 
‘court said of Mr. Patten’s sermon, “temperate, 
sincere, and dignified’’. It will be true even if the 
refusal to. broadcast is, as the court remarked of 
‘this case, “a sorry performance”. 
_ The following summary illustrates how dire a 
‘threat to freedom of speech the courts’ decisions 
‘constitute in a radio and television age. We ear- 
nestly hope this matter will go to the Supreme Court 


‘of the United States. 


- Without ruling on the question of whether or not 
a Universalist sermon, entitled “Is Jesus Risen’’ 
(scheduled to be delivered over radio station 
WLAW, Lawrence, Mass.) was in the public inter- 
est, the United States Court of Appeals recently 
upheld a district court decision which had favored 
the radio station. 

The Universalists had contracted with the radio 


‘Station for a 15-minute period each Sunday morning 


for six months in 1949. But the sermon in question, 
scheduled for delivery on Easter Sunday, was re- 


‘jected by Hildreth & Rogers Company, operators 
of the radio station, as being 
interest.” 


“not in the public 


Attorney Shattuck argued that the refusal of the 
fadio station to broadcast the sermon involved con- 
Stitutional rights of freedom of religious expression 
and the need of a court definition of “public 
interest.” 

_ In affirming the judgment of the district court, 
ipday’s opinion, concurred in by Calvert Magruder, 


igust, 1950 


Chief Justice, and Judges Peter Woodbury and 
Jerome N. Frank of New York, said in part: 
“However much we may feel that the defendant’s 
refusal to allow the broadcasting of the temperate, 
sincere, and dignified sermon in question, was indeed 
a sorry performance, nevertheless, we think the 
district judge was not unreasonable in concluding 
that it was more appropriate to leave to the state 
soults the adjudication of whatever rights the 
Plaintiff might have for breach of contract.” 


UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST 
RELATIONS 


HE almost complete misunderstanding and 

consequent misinterpretation by the daily 
press of the grass roots vote taken in Universalist 
and Unitarian churches has confused even some 
Universalists and Unitarians. 

We did not vote to “merge” or to “unite” as the 
newspapers reported. Neither did we vote not to 
merge or unite. 

We did vote as local churches and churchmen to 
instruct our national organizations “to study and 
investigate the possibility of” federal union of these 
two denominations ‘‘above the level of the local 
parish.” 

The vote was affirmative in both denominations 
by more than seventy percent of the church rolls. 
A considerable number of parishes abstained from 
voting. This failure to act was, by previous agree- 
ment of both denominations, counted as negative. 
Thus the affirmative vote of more than seventy 
percent of the churches of both denominations 
constitutes a positive mandate. 

The next step, therefore, will be the appointment 
of a Joint Committee to make studies and draw up 
definite plans for submission both to our national 
bodies and local churches. This will take time, 
great pains, unlimited patience, and the spirit of 
generous give and take on the part of both fellow- 
ships. The long and intricate process is well worth 
following to its ultimate conclusion, a working 
federal union of these two liberal religious organ- 
izations. 


YOUTH FELLOWSHIP TO PROMOTE 
LEADER 
A ie Universalist Youth Fellowship in_ its 
national convention session at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, July 1, voted unanimously to take 
on the project of selling subscriptions ‘to The 
Christian Leader during the next church year. 
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A Ministry of Disturbance 


Philip R. Giles 


35 7 lakes We need a Ministry of Disturbance, a regulated source of annoy- 
ance; a destroyer of routine; an underminer of complacency. 


E LIVE ina divided world—a world seriously 

and tragically divided in basic attitudes, in 
politics, and even in religion. This, which we have 
prayed would be ONE WORLD, is now two, in 
spirit and hence in fact. Religion which ought to be 
the strongest cohesive and unifying force of our 
time is carrying on a cold war of its own, a conflict 
between opposing points of view within religion 
itself. Thus it cannot offer a gospel of peace to a 
strife-ridden world with any semblance of con- 
viction. 

It is perhaps understandable that religion is 
divided, since in its organized sense it is a two-fold 
path. One is the priestly way, the other the pro- 
phetic. One deals with rites and ceremonies and is 
concerned, generally, more with an other-world 
than with this one. At the other pole in religion 
stands the prophetic tradition, dealing much more 
immediately with life’s betterment here and now, 
and concerned ethically with all man’s relation- 
ships in temporal affairs. This is, of course, an over- 
simplification of both. 

Frequently, those who are devotees of either way 
deny the validity of the other. Those, who speak 
in terms of a personal gospel, indicate that it over- 
shadows a social concern. Some of those who are 
apologists of the prophetic way look with some 
scorn on.those who relate themselves to religion 
only in terms of its personal meanings. Indeed, so 
vocal do these become that many are led to think 
that the two are mutually exclusive—that religion 
is in fact a pitting of a personal gospel against a 
social one. 

Such a division within religion is a false and 
pernicious thing, spawned by the narrow divisive- 
ness of little minds. There is but one gospel even 
as there is but one world. Even as the Lord our 
God is one, so is His truth. There can be no case 
of “either-or”, but only that of “both-and”, for 
the two are indivisible. Either without the other 
is incomplete. 

A priestly church, lacking the prophetic passion, 
becomes withdrawn from the reality of the present. 
The symbol oft becomes the reality, and a sense of 
complacency about mundane things springs up. 
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-—C. D. Darlington 


The prophetic church, without a priestly emphasis, 
strips itself of ritual and beauty. Symbolism is 
swept away, and worship becomes sterile. Its on- 
cern for persons-in-the-mass is apt to be very great, 
but with a loss of warm empathy with individuals. 

The joint emphases of both, playing upon the 
whole, produce a rounded and wholesome ministry 
to all of life, and to the total person. The concern 
for social betterment must of necessity come down 
to a concern for the individual within that society; 
the desire for personal holiness, if it be genuine, 
leads to a similar wish for others. The two points 
of view are as close as Jesus’ statement of the two 
parts of religious duty: “Love the Lord thy God, 

. and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Despite this fact, and because religion is in part a 
matter of emotion, the feeling of division exists in 
large areas of the church universal. It exists so 
strongly in fact that it has led to an open break in 
the ranks of organized religion. This split bids 
fair to become permanent, and further reduce the 
effectiveness of the ethical imperative which it is 
the church’s business to husband. 

Universalism affirms in the face of this that 
religion is one; that religion can ill afford its divided 
state; that religion divided is religion laid open to 
the evil forces of selfishness, hatred and fear. Di- 
vided it can be conquered; whole it can bring heal- 
ing to the nations. Universalist tradition, at its 
best, affirms as its goal the common weal, spiritu- 
ally and materially, individually and_ socially, 
temporally and eternally. 

Yet, such an affirmation is of no use unless, with 
some cogency, we can meet this divided state, which 
exists not alone in the church universal, but to 
degree in the Universalist Church. We must knoll 
why ’tis so, and with what means our church can 
be made whole again. j 

One explanation lies clearly within the natur 
of the Church itself as an institution in society 
One of the very real roles that the church fulfill 
in any society is that of conservator of value-fror 
the-past. It clusters its values, and preserves the 
with a vigor that defies change. Because of thi 
its stance is frequently a leaning one, backwar 
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It tests new hypotheses by that most sure of tests, 
time itself. It relies upon the surety of that pro- 
‘cess, and takes: Gamaliel as its patron; “If it be of 
God we cannot prevent it;.if it be not of God it will 
die of itself.” 

This is an expensive process, and one which is 
less than realistic in a time of modern speed in all 
areas of our life. We are at ease with the miracle 
of modern communication and travel. We glory 
in the physical sciences which produce better things 
for better living. Still we are not terribly concerned 
that religion, whose ethic ought to guide all else, is 
still, as Sorokin says, at the most primitive of levels 
as regards its techniques for pouring the energy of 
pve over a troubled world. 

| The Church resists change with all its tenacious- 
not realizing that society itself is progressing 
ever so rapidly all about it. Preliminary reports of 
the national census of 1950 reveal sweeping changes 
‘in our population curves and patterns; changes that 
‘sociology has said would not occur until the last 
‘quarter of our century. We see basic changes 1 in 
the family pattern, in its size, in the age of marriage, 
‘in the very authority of the family group. These 
changes, which are feared by many, I am confident, 
will produce better families and stronger children 
whose competence will lead generations forward. 
‘Racial relations within a decade have swept for- 
‘ward even in the most entrenched areas. Rapid 
‘advance is occurring throughout our nation in the 
conquest of discrimination, be it religious, racial, 
‘or national in origin. The recent brochure of the 
‘Urban League within the Boston metropolitan 
area tells a thrilling story of change in employment 

ractices within the last decade. The Church, 
Bearer, can take little if any credit for any of 
‘these vast changes for the better. And within its 
own household, many of the demons of prejudice 
still lurk, untroubled! 

In the face of progress, the Church remains for 
‘the most part a bulwark of reaction. When dis- 
|turbed, it retreats farther into its tradition, and 
| defends i it with the more vigor, substituting sound. 
jand-fury for logic and rationality. 
| If questioned as to its practices in education, it 
speaks glowingly of memory; if asked about its 
|forms of worship, it wraps the cloak of sanctity 


| teaching form, it retaliates with a comment about 
ie lessening holiness of the clergy. And so we 
ht continue throughout the long range of forms 
| ‘which are the instruments of the Church. In each 
¢ € new insights are available, new methods have 


, 1950 


+! 
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about its tradition; if queried about the sermon as a ~ 


been proved by scientific testing, new hopes held 
out by education, psychiatry, the social sciences, 
and even the physical sciences. Yet the Church 
remains true to its forms, which are mediaeval, if 
not prehistoric. Like an insensible creature it 
kicks at the goad, but makes little attempt to ad- 
just to the new situation. 

WHY, why is the body-religious so provoked? 
For what reason does it react violently, rather than 
respond intelligently? 

The answer must lie, I think, at least partly in 
the mind-set of those of us who are The Church, 
with failure to understand the place of disturbance 
within the learning process, which is, of course, the 
basic process of religion. 

Here is something which was said about science 
within the year, which is, in my judgment, com- 
pletely applicable to religion? John Dewey quotes 
C. D. Darlington, the eminent English scientist, as 
saying: 

“Scientific discovery is often carelessly looked 
upon as the creation of some new knowledge which 
can be added to the great body of old knowledge. 
This is true of the strictly trivial discoveries. It is 
not true of the fundamental discoveries, such as 
those of the law of mechanics, of chemical combina- 
tion, of evolution, on which scientific advance ulti- 
mately depends. These always entail the destruc- 
tion .of or disintegration of old knowledge before 
the new can be created. 

“Tt is no accident that bacteria were first under- 
stood by a canal engineer, that oxygen was isolated 
by a Unitarian minister that the theory of infection 
was established by a chemist, the theory of heredity 
by a monastic school teacher, and the theory of 
evolution by a man who was unfitted to be a uni- 
versity instructor in either botany or zoology. 

“We need a Ministry of Disturbance, a regulated 
source of annoyance; a destroyer of routine; an 
underminer of complacency.” 

Nathaniel Cantor, chairman of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at Buffalo Univer- 
sity, speaking at Goddard College in February of 
this year before a conference of educators said, “In 
order to have learning, there must be disturbance. 
If you are going to learn anything in a vital sense 

. there has to be pain.” 

Just here lies the clue to the future of the Church. 
Here, in the ministry of disturbance, lies a counsel 
of peace to those unhappy and confused minds who 
see value only in the past, comfort only in custom- 
ary, hope only in the supine attitudes of a fatalistic 


philosophy. No learning without disturbance, says 
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Cantor, in effect. No progress without pain; no 
advance without discomfort! 

We have known this from beforehand. Yet we 
have allowed custom so to cake and crust that no 
new method could creep through. We need look no 
farther than out~own Judeo-Christian tradition. 
Of what is the prophetic role made but of a minis- 
try of disturbance? From what but a ministry of 
disturbance came the centuries of religious and 
ethical progress? 

Amos was hated and feared but preached a new 
justice into being. Hosea preached the rankest of 
personal heresies, yet brought forgiveness into the 
cluster of moral values. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
long line of lesser prophets interwoven with the 
wartp and woof of religious advance which bore a 
Jesus need only to be mentioned. These all were 
agents of disturbance, underminers of complacency, 
destroyers of routine. From their ministry came 
enlarged moral concepts and new values for per- 
sonal and societal living. 

We have known this, but we would not allow it 
room. It disquiets, it disturbs, it arouses. Hence, 
we have praised the prophets and ignored their 
methods. 

Herman Hagedorn, in that magnificent long 
poem The Bomb That Fell On America speaks of 
the man in the desert with God and the man upon 
the Cross. The man is bidden to look at himself in 
the light of the one upon the Cross. 

“What do you see?’ said the Voice. 

“T have never been crucified ’ I said. 

‘No’, said the Voice, ‘you have never been cruci- 
fied. Do you know why?’ 

I felt suddenly ashamed. 
people angry enough.’ 

The Voice was still for a long time and when it 
spoke it seemed to come from mountains, afar off. 
‘The world is sick’, said the Voice, ‘for dearth of 
crucifixions. 

Men give houses to those who hate them and 
country estates to those who spit on them. 

They crucify only those who love them. 

I tremble for a world that has no crucifixions.’ 

George Bernard Shaw speaks of the unreasonable 
man to whom we are indebted for all progress. 
Bertrand Russell tells of the innovator in religion 
and morals who has been always in conflict with his 
own community. 

The prophets the poets the philosophers have 
bespoken the ministry of disturbance, yet we would 
not see. 

We, who are the Church have sought easier ways. 


‘I have never made 


” 
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We have feared pain and misjudged our genius. 
We have tried exhortation and forgotten the spirit 
of God within man. We have forgotten even our 
own brief history as a church. We have failed to 
read the lesson of our greatness in a day when we 
were the leaven in the lump of religions; when our 
impact was such as to be a ferment within a cruel 
and callous theology. But we have feared and 
quailed before the ministry of disturbance. 

Yet it need not have been so. Our own Hosea 
Ballou pointed the way. He urged the spirit which 
could rid us of our terror about a ministry of dis- 
turbance: “If we agree in brotherly love, there is 
no disagreement which can do us any harm. If 
we do not agree in brotherly love, there is no agree- 
ment which can do us any good.” Here was and is 
the touchstone of unity within our fellowship and a 
ministry of healing to all religion around us. But 
we have not tried it, 

Beyond this, let me but mention another reason 
why the Church is distraught with change and re. 
newal. It lies in fear generated by uncertainty 
“Tf this be taken from me, what shall I have? [ 
the doctrine upon which I was raised be Jaid waste 
what shall remain for my help? Ifthe forms whereir 
I was nurtured be destroyed and made of non« 
effect, what shall remain for me?” 

The answer must be clear and vigorous: O Man 
your help lies in those truths which undergird the 
temporary statement of truth; those basic concern: 
upon which all doctrine and form have grown for < 
season, to be supplanted by another season’: 
growth. 

Basic to all the partial truths which we have 
espoused through the years of our growth are these 
First, an everlasting concern for persons, based ir 
unconquerable optimism about their competence 
Second, an everlasting concern for truth. All else 
is super-structure. These are the basic rocks upor 
which all else is built. 

These are the life lines of our history. These ar 
the very matrix out of which have grown the idea 
of universal salvation, the authority of truth know: 
or to be known, the supreme worth of every humai 
personality, the trustworthiness of the universe 
the competence of human stuff, and the magnitud 
of God, by whatever name He be called. 

The high ministry of our day will be a ministr 
of disturbance, not of rancor and hate, nor yet c 
bitterness, but of deep, questioning concern fo 
persons and for truth. The ministry of disturbance 
sweetened and tempered by the love of man fo 
man, calls us all. 
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Fc Stood by His Colors 


Cornelius Greenway 


Reading a Universalist paper and associating with its editor, A. B. 
Grosh, changed a depressed, young Jawyer, Edwin H. Chapin, into 
a great preacher of Universalism. 


a. WAS during the Presidency of James Madi- 
son, fourth President of our Republic and one 
"of the foremost advocates of the first ten Amend- 
‘ments to the Constitution, known by all of us.as 


_*The Bill of Rights” that a male child was born on 
| December 29, 1814 at Union Village, Washington 


| Chapin, a roaming ‘painter of portraits. 


County, N. Y. The young man was named Edwin 
‘Hubbell Chapin. The child’: father was Alpheus 
Many of 


his paintings are still preserved and greatly cher- 


| 
| was a native of Bennington, Vermont. 
“artist had so captivated the New England maiden 
| that within three weeks from their first meeting they 
were married. She was his faithful and constant 
“companion as he rambled from place to place in the 


| Saint Gaudens. 


ished by collectors of Americana. 
The child’s mother was Beulah Hubbell. She 
The ardent 


pursuit of his living by means of his brushes, paint 
and palette. The artist-father lived to be eighty- 
two. 

To his mother, and to the generations of the 


'Hubbells, Edwin Chapin was indebted for some of 


the finest and strongest traits of his life. His 


father’s people had come from Scotland about 
twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims of 


Plymouth Rock fame. His mother’s ancestors 
came from England. They traced their family 
pedigree as far back as Richard Hubbell who came 


to this country about the year 1650. 


The son of Alpheus and Beulah grew up to be the 
renowned Universalist preacher, Edwin H. Chapin, 
D.D., LL.D. who brought fame and acclaim to his 


church where he labored as God’s servant for nearly 
_a third of a century. 


Those of you who have seen the beautiful chancel 


of our Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City will recall that below the mosaic, “Christ 
_ washing the feet of his disciples” there is placed a 
_ bronze bas relief of Dr. Chapin. 


This bronze was 
done by one of America’s foremost artists, Augustus 
It is a work of great beauty and of 
very great value because it was created by the 
hands of a super craftsman. Lorado Taft in his 


“book, Modern Tendencies in Sculpture devoted a 
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peseription to this bas relief. He also reproduced a 
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picture of it. It is one of Saint Gauden’s great 
masterpieces and Dr. Chapir. was worthy of this 
very great and singular honor. 

Dr. Chapin took no small pride in the family 
tradition that in his veins flowed a drop of blood of 
the famed Black Douglas, a Scottish Knight, who 
“was without fear and without reproach.” In less 
than two hundred years after the first Chapin 
landed at Dorchester, Massachusetts, not less than 
twenty-five clergymen have born the family name 
of Chapin, and Dr. E. H. Chapin was the most suc- 
cessful of them all. 

When not quite twenty-one he came to Troy, 
New York from Massachusetts. It was a Presi- 
dential election year and Chapin campaigned with 
great ardor for his man, Martin Van Buren, the 
Fox from Kinderhook. He stumped all over 
Rensselaer County and made some twenty speeches 
that were remembered for their fervor, eloquence 
and clarity. Four opponents belonged to the newly 
founded Whig Party. William Henry Harrison 
was the foremost opponent. Van Buren was al- 
ready the Vice-President in the Andrew Jackson 
cabinet. Van Buren received one ‘hundred and 
seventy votes from the Electoral College to the 
combined vote of one hundred and twenty-four 
divided among the four Whigs. Young Edwin H. 
Chapin was punch-drunk with the political vic- 
tory, but when Van Buren was elected the eighth 
President, young Chapin experienced a great and 
disheartening change. During that Van Buren- 
Harrison campaign, Chapin had risen to great 
oratorical supremacy that was his God given birth- 
right. He had found new rapture and delight that 
come when one keeps a rendezvous with newly dis- 
covered genius. After the deafening applause that 
had thrilled his soul; after these Dutch farmers and 
villagers in Rensselaer County had lavishly heaped 
their approval on the gifted young Chapin, it was 
deadening to return as a clerk to the law office. It 
was dull to come back to the musty law books and 
delve alone at a table with none to applaud; with 
none to shout approval. In a very short time, he 
became gloomy and a great depression of spirit 
settled over him. However, politics alone was not 
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responsible for Chapin’s heavy heart; the young 
law student and orator had become a victim of a 
religious revival carried on after the Burchard 
style; most likely by Burchard himself. For the 
first time, the-depths of Chapin’s spiritual life were 
penetrated and shaken after a most alarming fash- 
ion. His nights were filled with fear and anxiety 
and his days were drenched with spiritual gloom and 
despair. Tradition. has it that he went to see the 
Rev. Dr. Beman who was an old-fashioned Cal- 
vinistic clergyman in the city‘of Troy. This man 
did not improve Chapin’s spiritual estate. He was 
not interested in the new purpose that was taking 
form in Chapin’s soul. This clergyman felt that the 
young law student’s conversion was not wholly 
inevitable. Young Chapin lifted the stakes that he 
had driven in the city of Troy, folded up his tents 
and moved away. He went to visit his parents and 
sisters who, at that time were living for a short 
while at Bridgewater near Utica. His loving 
parents tried hard to re-establish his peace of mind, 
to rekindle his depressed heart, but all to little 
avail. 

His rambling artist-father had some orders to fill 
at Utica and Edwin Chapin accompanied him 
there. They took quarters near the office of the 
Evangelical Magazine and the Gospel Advocate, an 
Universalist magazine published by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosh. At this office there were for sale the books 
and tracts of the Universalists, spiritual medicine 
sorely needed by young Chapin. What motive 
drew him hither no one knew. Perhaps the heavy 
spiritual gloom that had engulfed Chapin, caused 
him to step into the office of the religious bookstore 
and newspaper office. Call it chance—call it what 
you will—I am inclined to believe that he was led 
by God himself—led out of the valley of spiritual 
despondency—out of the fog of the Calvinistic 
philosophy and on to the heights where God stood 
revealed as a God of Love and not as a monstrous 
Shylock cursed with an elephantine memory and a 
heart of stone. When Chapin made known his 
spiritual despair and that he was seeking for more 
light, he was encouraged by the clergyman pub- 
lisher, Mr. Grosh, and the manager, Mr. Hutching- 
son. 

The daily visits to the Universalist Newspaper 
office brought fear to the heart of Chapin’s father 
who had directly placed him in the law office of 
J. Watson Williams at a salary of three hundred 
dollars annually. However, the new link had been 
forged in Chapin’s hungry soul and it could not be 
broken. Before long he wrote articles for that 
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paper and before very long he joined the staff anc 
became the editor of that Universalist magazine 
The dark clouds soon rolled away and left a pate 
of blue sky above young Chapin’s head. He w 
now twenty-one years old and full of hope an 
saturated with joy unlimited. One of his’ publica 
tions was an editorial based on the Scriptural text 
“and there was light.” It was autobiographical in 
content and clearly reflected the state of Chapin’s 
spiritual condition. Ten months after he had 
joined the staff, he announced that he had decided 
to become an Universalist preacher. It was on 
Sunday of March 1838 that he preached his first 
sermon. It was delivered in Spencer’s Schoolhouse 
at Litchfield. Chapin, the prince of oratory had 
found himself. He mounted his throne, the pulpit, 
and became a blessing and a tremendous power fol 
good in our liberal Fellowship. His first pastorate 
was at Richmond, Virginia. To it he came in May 
of 1838. He had no college or theological shod 
behind him. But with stout heart he had assume 
the responsibility of a pulpit and a parish. He 
leaned on himself and his God and the result was 
inevitable because such a partnership constitutes 4 
majority. His powerful oratorial ability brought 
him early recognition. { 

Fifteen months later, September 1839, the Gen= 
eral Convention of Universalists met in the city of 
Portland, Maine. To it, by stage and boat, Chapi 
journeyed to meet his newly found fellow Univer. 
salists. On September 13 he arrived in the city 0 
Boston. In nearby Charlestown was reposing in th 
silence and majesty of death the body of the Rey. 
Thomas F. King, father of the renowned American, 
Thomas Starr King. The Universalist church in 
Charlestown was draped in mourning and young 
Chapin of Richmond was the invited preacher. Se 
great and eloquent was he that the Board of Trust 
ees called a special meeting and invited the giftec 
Chapin to preach a sermon. This chance hour won 
Chapin his pulpit in Charlestown. Five year 
later, he was called to succeed Hosea Ballou 
famed Universalist pastor of the School Street 
Church and Society in Boston. There he labore 
for three years. . 

On the 8th of June, 1848, Edwin H. Chapin was 
installed as preacher and pastor of his people o 
the Fourth Universalist Church of New York 
City, better known as the Church of Divine P; 
ternity. Dr. Chapin made the pulpit of the Divin 
Paternity his throne for thirty-one years. Whe 
he laid down the joys and the burdens of his mag 
nificent ministry, there took place a funeral th 
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q of which rarely had been seen in New York 
City. It was held in his New York church on 


December 30, 1880. The last sermon that he had - 


preached in his beloved church was on Palm Sun- 
day of the same year. 

One day after his sixty-sixth birthday, his life- 
less body was carried up the center aisle and de- 
posited in its proper place. The church was packed 
to its doors. Several months after that funeral, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn’s renowned pulpit 
orator, said; “The audience at Chapin’s funeral 
was remarkable. It came nearest to being a repre- 
sentation of the Church Universal that I ever saw, 
or am likely to see in the flesh. Chapin made no 
sores. His thoughts were sweet and noble, and 
everybody believed in him. Not another minister 
in New York could draw such a diversity of his 
people to his burial.” 

' Dr. Beecher took an active part in the funeral 
service and paid an eloquent and moving tribute 
to the great Universalist preacher. Our own Dr. 
Almon Gunnison, at that time the much beloved 
and very successful pastor of All Saints Church, 
attended the funeral service as did the leading 
ministers of most of the city’s Protestant churches 
as well as those from the Catholic Church and from 
the Jewish synagogues. After the service, his 
body was lowered into his grave in Greenwood 
Cemetery. It could be said of this prince of the 
pulpit, “He stood by His colors.” 

Our Chapin Home for the aged at Jamaica, 
Long, Island was but one of many manifestations of 
this good man’s great interests in all things human- 
itarian. This lovely home owes its being to famed 
Dr. Chapin. It was created by an Act of Incor- 
poration that was passed on May 1, 1869. Mrs. 
Edwin H. Chapin and twenty other women had 
made the application. The home was erected by 
Dr. Chapin’s friends in the city which had been 
blessed with his long ministry for over a quarter of 
a century. From its foundation in 1869, to the 
time of her death in 1881, Mrs. Edwin m, Chapin 
was its active and honored president. 

_ Chapin Home has been a harbor of peace and 
rest for the aged and the infirm of our Universalist 
Fellowship for nearly eighty years. Though it is 
primarily a Universalist Institution, it’s residents 
today include Liberals, Catholics, Quakers, Epis- 
copalians, Scientists, Lutherans and Baptists. 
This home radiates the philosophy that had always 
been Dr. Chapin who would ask, “Not what is 
aor creed, but what is your need. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 
BILLY GRAHAM 


By now most alert people know that Billy 
Graham is a product of Hearst. He has been on the 
Evangelist circuits for some seven years without 
particular success. 

While in the west, Hearst photographefs received 
a telegram saying, “Puff Graham”. Since then he 
has carried headlines wherever he has been. 

Percy Crawford is televising a weekly revivalist 
meeting in Philadelphia, at a cost of forty thousand 
dollars each. Such an expense is far beyond the 
ordinary contributions of either attendants or 
viewers. 

There is also the wholesale distribution of ‘‘com- 
plimentary”’ copies of J. T. Flynn’s book attacking 
the Federal Council of Churches. The book is full 
of slander and false innuendos. To whose purpose 
is it that such a book should have free distribution? 

There are other cases besides these. Something 
strange is afoot. 

The revivalists, the mountebank, and the char- 
latans of religion have somewhere captured the 
large resources of those who want the ethical con- 
tent of religion dissevered. 

Perhaps an emasculated religion would serve 
their purpose. Perhaps they are afraid of an ethical 
religion which threatens to become too wide awake 
for their own nefarious purposes. 

There is little danger that a highly ethical religion 
will ever be so grandivsely supported. In any case, 
what we get we earn. ‘This is the way it should be— 
for your church, for your self, for your soul. 

—Joun E. Woop 


North Carolina Youth Fellowship Work Camp 
and Religious Education Institute, June 9-23. 
The Universalist young people above spent a 
week of good fellowship and hard labor repairing 
the buildings of the institute and then held a 
successful religious education institute. 
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Inner Resources 


Clarence R. Skinner 


« 


Everyone knows on any given day that there are energies slumber- 
ing in him which the incitements of that day do not call forth, but 


which he might display if these were greater. 


Compared with 


what we ought to be, we are only half awake. Our fires are damped, 
our drafts are checked. We are making use of only a small part of 
our possible mental and physical resources. 


HERE shall we look for sources of quiet 

dignity and spiritual calm? There are many 
places where they can be found. One man according 
to his needs and temperament will discover power 
in one place; another, because he is different in 
character and background, will find it elsewhere. 
The important thing is that he find it. Since the 
need is great, let us greatly search, nor become dis- 
couraged if at first we fail. 

Let us, then, first look within ourselves, since 
this source is nearest at hand and is always avail- 
able. This suggestion may be disappointing, for we 
know full well how fallible those inner resources 
may be. It is natural for human beings, conscious 
of their own weaknesses, to distrust themselves and 
to look abroad for reinforcements. But our first 
duty is to use what we have, summoning out of our 
undeveloped powers, the full potentials of spiritual 
strength. The reason why men so easily fall victims 
to panic is because they have habitually lived on 
the surface of life, which is subject to constant 
excitement and disturbance. Tranquility and poise 
require that we live below the surface. We can be 
stabilized if and when we find the stable founda- 
tions of character. The price of superficial living is 
constant irritation of nerves and quick exhaustion. 
The price of peace and adequacy is an habitual 
cultivation of the inner and deeper levels of the 
life of the spirit. 

So, when we are subjected to unusual strain and 
stress, and we find ourselves living at hypertension, 
we must learn how to mobilize our unused energies. 
This is not sentimentality nor is it an unscientific 
abuse of modern psychology. We are speaking of 
what is an undisputable fact, proved by innumer- 
able personal experiences. We can live a more 
ordered life, even in a disordered world, because we 
can utilize more fully our latent capabilities. 

When a car runs up a stiff grade and it begins to 
knock and fail, we give it more power. So with 
human beings. When we ‘ind the going hard, the 


burdens excessive, the reasonable thing to do is to 
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—William James 
increase the utilization of the unused reserves. 


The ordinary man does not bring into use more than 
fifty per cent of his strength. Some live on much 
less. Some use a high per cent of it simply in aim- 
less, nervous activity; a distinctive and character- 
istic malady of modern civilization. 

These unprecedently difficult days offer us two 
possibilities: one, increasing weariness, break- 
downs, irritability and truculence; or, on the other 
hand, a life so organized and directed that we shall 
grow in stature to match these added burdens. We 
may choose the former; we can choose the latter. 

The truth that man has within him unused 
strength finds its basis in the composition of the 
body. There is an innate tendency to health. 
Nature is ever striving to repair our wounds and 
correct a morbid condition. Let an accident occur 
and see how suddenly a vast army of cells rush to 
the rescue. Forces of restoration rise from every 
organ of the body. The.nerves telegraph for new 
supplies, the glands increase their activity, the 
blood stream empties new sources of strength into 
the bruised part. Curative influences that the lay- 
man knows nothing of, have been waiting, unused, 
in the reserves of our physiological mechanism. We 
have power that we did not dream was in us. So a 
not only fight with our conscious selves for strength 
and health, but up from the unconscious stor 
house of power, there arise unrealized forces whi h 
play so large a part in our physical economy. 

The same general law applies to the mind. Th 
is an innate, tendency toward mental health and 
balance. Numerous ills can attack our emotion 
life. When placed under unusual situations anc 
compelled to deal with unwonted difficulties, w 
sometimes develop abnormal fears, or we esca 
into unreality, or we become over-self-assertir 
Personality becomes sick. But all the while 
forces making for normal mental health are wor. 
to restore us to our real selves. Abnormality, if: 
does not go too far, automatically brings about 4 
self-correction, and balance is again resumed. T 
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vast majority of human beings are able to meet 
their crises and triumph over their confusions and 
handicaps because the mind is an instrument 
adequate to almost all situations. Emerson says 
this in his famous dictum: “The powers of the 
Soul are commensurate with its needs.” 

So it is with the whole self, the psycho-physical 
entity we call human personality. When we call 
upon its latent powers and capacities to aid us in 
full and valiant living, they will respond. 

Professor James, in his tamous essay on “The 
Energies of Men” says that with most of us there 
is an “inveterate habit of inferiority to our full self” 
that keeps us from becoming what we might be. 
Some accept this low self-appraisal and allow their 
lives to remain within exceedingly restricted limits. 
When men fail: to measure up to the full measure 
of their manhood, it is not because they are in- 
adequately endowed, but because they have habit- 
ually accepted inadequate standards for themselves. 
What we need is not so much more resources, as a 
determination to use what we have. There can 
hardly be a reasonable doubt that these deeper 
levels of energy may be tapped and that reserves of 
strength are waiting to well up within us. All that 
we have to do is have faith, and to make the exer- 
tion which summons them into being. 

You will recall the stories of the astounding feats 
of heroism during the last World War. These 
people whose noble deeds inspire the world were 
normally the undistinguished garden variety of 
citizen. Men were set afloat in life boats for weeks 
with almost no food and water; they crawled on 
bloody hands and knees hundreds of miles through 
snake-infested jungles; they threw themselves into 

_ seas of blazing oil to rescue their fellaws. Women 
sacrificed their entire families: fathers, husbands, 
children, enduring every danger of plague and 

bullet to escape from concentration camps; half- 
starved women gave of their crusts that others 
might live. How could they do it? They drew 
upon the hidden and unused resources of their lives! 

You remember the incident at Dunkerque when 

"a young officer came up to his commanding general 
and cried: “‘Sir, our position is catastrophic.” The 

_ older man, calmly ordering the shattered remnants 

_ of his army into boats replied, “I’m sorry, I do not 

understand long words.” In the midst of bombs, 
| destruction and death, he sat on the beach building 
sand castles. He carried on, with a self-mastery 

_ that made him equal to the trying hour. ; 

__ When tempted to whimper and complain, when 

you lose your temper because you have extra- 
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ordinary burdens, remember: you can prove strong 
enough to meet the challenge. Dig down into the 
deeper resources of your personality. There is the 
courage to match the tragedy of our time. There is 
the stuff to make noble manhood and womanhood. 
Because of these unused resources you can go 
calmly on your way through the turmoil of our 
disordered world, living an ordered life. 

“Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 

Who finds himself loses his misery.” 

It is, of course, important to be realistic. There 
are limits of endurance beyond which we cannot go. 
Neither the body nor the mind are infinite and they 
thus have limitations. Even faith and the sub- 
conscious power of the soul does not make the im- 
possible, possible. No, but they make what seems 
impossible, possible. They change our belief and 
inspire confidence. They develop capacity to do 
more than we had.dreamed. ‘The powers of the 
soul are commensurate with its needs.” 

How are we to find that real self which is capable 
of such spiritual stature? By diligent self-assertion, 
by contemplation, and by earnest action. 

There is a price for everything. It costs loving 
care and physical labor to keep a household in 
order, and to keep a garden from running to weeds. 
Can we expect to achieve the highest distinction of 
all, a calm and quiet soul, without constant en- 
deavor? The question answers itself. 

First, then, the discipline of self-assertion. Not 
selfish assertion, be it noted, but the constant 
affirmation to oneself that we are capable of more 
strength and power than we have ever developed. 
I can overcome this petty irritation, because I am 
bigger than the thing that irritates me. I will not 
fall into a panic when suddenly confronted with 
hard and unexpected blows. I will not become dis- 
organized and dismayed because the even tenor of 
my way is violently disrupted. I will not shirk 
these extra burdens and thus prove that I am a 
weakling. 

I can measure up to the full stature of an intellect- 
ually and emotionally mature person. I can be 
adequate to che task and the time. Frayed nerves, 
fear of incompetence, dread of responsibility; these 
are the evidence of immaturity. I will not have 
recourse to infantile denials of self-adequacy. I am, - 
I can, 1 will. 

Constant reiteration of these truths will fortify 
us with those positive attitudes which make us 
victors in the struggle with disappointments and 


-heavy responsibilities. : 


We cannot postpone these spiritual reinforce- 
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ments until the moment they are desperately 
needed. When a man falls critically ill he thinks 
that by adopting the proper regimen at the last 
possible moment he can be promptly saved. Not 
so. The time to esrrect our ways of living is not 
when crisis strikes, but long before. Health of body 
should be a habit, not a desperate measure for 
meeting an exigency. So with the health of the 
mind. It cannot be achieved at a moment’s notice. 
We cannot send to the drug store and have it put 
up in packages to be delivered in thirty. minutes. 
Nor is there any easy formula whose magic gives 
us undeserved success. We must form the hadit of 
constant self-assertion, of thinking that we are 
capable of power. Every day we must contemplate 
the highest spiritual truths, until we have built up 
within us confidence, not a momentary spasm of 
heroic display, but a steady, quiet confidence in 
the powers and capacities of human nature to meet 
the needs and solve the problems of life. 

We have learned from military science that it 
takes twenty men on the ground to serve one man 
in the air. There is a spiritual analogy in this fact. 
For one deed of heroic proportions exhibited to the 
world, there must be twenty deeds of quiet prepara- 


tion in the area of life unknown and unseen by the 
world. Before we are adequately equipped for the 
performance of dramatic deeds, there must be 
“spiritualia exercitia,” a focusing of our attention 
upon the realities of inner power. 

By constant meditation upon the sources of 
strength, their meaning will sink into your sub- 
consciousness and eventually will become a part of 
the conscious resources of your daily existence. 

Finally, action. Do something to prove your 
strength. Professor James suggests that you speak” 
a kind word to your mother-in-law. Whatever it is, 
do it, do it now, and repeat it. Never let your deter- 
mination to live an ordered life die in the realm of © 
wish. Carry it out into the confusion of everyday-— 
ness. When children are noisy, when business goes 
wrong, act calmly and with a sense of poise. Take 
this blow today with a sense of your adequacy to 
meet the trial. Begin with little things which may 
seem trivial, but gradually gain self-mastery over 
more important events. Like all habits, good or 
bad, this one will grow until it becomes your life. 
If you persist, the time will come when you can 
walk through the storm and stress of a disordered 
world with an inner and unassailable dignity. 


RELIGION AND INDUSTRIAL 
' TENSIONS 


In a society of free men there is no substitute 
that will take the place of the voluntary acceptance 
of social responsibility on the part of all groups. 
Freedom will be made secure in America to the ex- 
tent that people in positions of leadership in the 
major economic groups begin to demonstrate a 
loyalty to the total community that transcends the 
loyalty to their special economic group. Leadership 
in the field of religion can do much to relieve indus- 
trial tension by aiding in the positive solution of the 
problems out of which industrial conflict grows. 
We must avoid the negative approach. 

Religion must provide man with a positive fight- 
ing faith that will enable him to translate moral and 
ethical values into basic economic and political de- 
cisions. Industrial tension will subside in direct 
proportion to our ability to banish fear and insecur- 
ity from the hearts and minds of men. We must 
reaffirm our faith in basic human values. 

If nations can be mobilized to fight and sacrifice 
for the negative ends of war, then we must find a 
way to get people marching and fighting with equal 
determination for the positive ends of peace. 

—Wa ter P. REUTHER 
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Father ordains son. Dr. Robert Cummins rer- 
formed the Act of Ordination for his son John 
at the First Universalist Church of Arlington 
Massachusetts, Sunday evening, June 4. From 
left to right, the Rev. Robert Rice, minister of 
the Arlington Church; the Rev. Philip R. Giles, 
preacher of the sermon; Dr. Cummins; the Rev. 
John Cummins; Dr. Clinton L. Scott, super- 
intendent, Massachusetts Unversalist Churches; 
and the Rev. Albert Niles, minister of the r 
Street Universalist Church, Auburn, Maine. 
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Deeper into Humanism 


Kenneth L. Patton 


more. 


i (PeATLY as I appreciate the kindly and sym- 
: pathetic spirit in which Rosalie West gives 
‘counsel to go “beyond Humanism,” I must insist 
‘that before one can go beyond something he must 
either go around it or go through it. Mrs. West has 
‘not gone through Humanism. She speaks of it as 
only could an outsider who has not known the 
emotional profundity and mysticism of humanistic 
religious experience. Perhaps the “beyond” that 
we are all seeking can be found by going deeper into 
Humanism itself, deeper into man and into the 
natural world of which he is a part, rather than 
seeking some superhuman and supernatural source 
‘and realm for our quest. 

- Let me say that I have sympathy for the ex- 
perience of the presence of God to which Mrs. West 
gives a deeply felt testimony. At one time, I was as 
“God-intoxicated” a person as one could find. 
Having been brought up in an environment satu- 
rated with belief in God, private and family prayer 
and much church-going, the sense of God’s all- 
pervading existence is known to me from the felt 
reality of my own past experience. Although that 
reality faded for me, to be replaced by another, 
a naturalistic, felt reality, I am appreciative of the 
experience of those who still live in a God-permeated 
atmosphere. Is it too much to hope that they 
might attempt to realize sympathetically the re- 
ligious atmosphere in which I now “live and move 
and have my being?” 

First of all, naturalism or humanism is not a 
religion of denial, “a denial . . . of the element of 
deity which we were accustomed to regard as ob- 
viously essential to religion.” I appreciate that to 
one who takes it for granted that deity is the end 
all and be all of religious faith, it would be shocking 
to discover a religion that was simply not concerned 
with deity. But that does not mean that Human- 
ism is mainly concerned to deny God. It is a re- 
ligion of affirmation, affirming that profound 
emotional conviction, intuition and felt reality of a 
‘man who discovers himself to be completely a 
creature of nature, to be fully at home in the natural 
“universe, to know himself in his deepest being as 

uch a creature, and above all, to “‘belong”’ in the 
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We know a little about man and nature; let us resolve to find out 
Let us throw our whole selves into the search. 


realm of time and transiency, growth, change and 
flux, evolution and ‘devolution, birth and death. 
A reality with dimensions of victory and tragedy, 
beauty and challenge, opportunity and urgency 
such as my old faith could never have, has replaced, 
transcended the God-religion into which I was 
born. The old has not been denied, but has rather 
been absorbed into a newer and larger understand- 
ing and feeling. Of this let us for once and finally 
be understood: I have found in Humanism, not 
less, but more than I ever found in Theism. To re- 
turn to a world of God would be to return to a 
world of lesser dimensions, lesser excitement, lesser 
promise, lesser hope, lesser human dignity and 
natural splendor than the world in which I live as a 
naturalistic Humanist. I have gone “beyond 
Theism”’ in going “deeper into Humanism.” 

Mrs. West says that in nfan she finds qualities 
that “transcend the human.” Some of these 
qualities she lists as “the impulse to gentleness,” 
and “the bit of refinement” of persons living in 
squalor. “We cannot explain man, if he has nothing 
in him more than human.” I wish to protest this 
point of view most strongly. Only if you define 
man as incapable of these qualities do you have to 
seek outside him for an explanation of why he acts 
as he does. Mrs. West “dehumanizes” man,' ex- 
tracts from him his nobility, in order that she may 
locate the source of human goodness in God. Where 
is this gentleness and refinement found? In man. 
Then if anyone says that it comes from a source 
other than man, the burden of proof is up to him. 
If Mrs. West thinks she can destroy faith in man 
by bringing to evidence man’s goodness as a witness 
against man himself, saying this is not man but 
God working through man, she is involved in ex- 
ceedingly shaky logic. This degradation of man 
for the glorifying of God is an ancient theological 
trick and one that’ is intellectually unsound. To 
strip man and nature of their glories in order to 
provide fine raiment for God, is like taxing the 
poor citizens to buy fine robes for a king. 

Mrs. West says that Humanism, in building its 
faith on human reason alone, has chosen “‘a shaky 
foundation.” First of all, as we have already stated, 
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Humanism is not a religion of reason alone. It is a 
mystic naturalism, as Mrs. West would know if 
she were well acquainted with Max Otto, Eustace 
Haydon, Horace Kallen, and Benjamin Paul Blood. 
But if reason fs a- shaky foundation, and in many 
ways it is, how much shakier is the foundation 
chosen by Theism, that of faith and unreason. 
The foundation of personal faith, of “Religious 
experience,” being introspective and beyond ob- 
jective analysis and study, is the shakiest founda- 
tion imaginable for a comprehensive way of life. 
The reports from within are subject to all the twist- 
ings and turmoil of human psychology and neurosis. 
Emotion and intuition we must have, but it must 
be under-girded with all the reason, science and 
objective evidence available. Humanism tries to 
use every dependable resource in building the least 
shaky foundation possible. 

Humanism is not a matter of “cold reason,” 
although it prefers cold reason to hot passion. 
True, reason is subject to contortion through ration- 
alization and emotional influence, but the applica- 
tion of more reason will help us to guard against 
our own self-delusion. Whereas those who place 
their main dependence upon faith and emotion as 
a source of dependable knowledge subject them- 
selves completely to the waywardness of human 
emotions. 

Mrs. West sees us, in spite of our pitiful inade- 
quacies, lifted in genius and striving. But all this 
glory of human ambition and heroisin, she says, 
“is not our own, yet it works through us.” How 
does she know it is not the powers of our own human 
nature working themselves out? How can she be 
so sure that man is such a shoddy piece of goods? 

Mrs. West gives us her criterion of judgment. 
That is human which has to do with “human 
volition.” For she says that, “God is our power to 
think. The force that heals a cut or burn; how 
simple it seems—yet it has nothing to do with 
human volition.”’ But wait a minute. Who said 
that only that little scrap of man’s activity that is 
his volition, his conscious intelligence and choice- 
making, is human? Is not man’s blood, his flesh, 
the curative processes of his own organism as much 
a part of man as his volition? A man is what he is, 
in every cell, hair, tooth, corpuscle and toe-nail of 
his person. God is not my thinking. My thinking 
is the cerebral activity of my organism. When my 
cut heals it is the coagulation of my blood, the 
antibodies, the growth of new cells, the food carried 
in my blood stream, the whole complicated working 
of the human being, that mends itself through 
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‘the working of its own natural means. 


Man is his 
viscera and his muscles as well as his brain and his 
flickering intelligence. 

Only an outsider to Humanism could make the 
judgments that Mrs. West makes. She asks 
several editorial questions with the suggested 
answers self-evident. ‘Does it (Humanism) lead 
to any particular beauty or joy of living?” Evi- 
dently she thinks not. I am the living testimony, 
along with many of my friends, that it does. I 
find more beauty and joy of living in Humanism 
than ever in Theism. Finding Humanism was 
like being released from a dark prison into a free, 
abundant land. “Are its exponents beloved as 
leaders and friends?” Has Mrs. West read of the 
magnificent tributes to John Dewey on his nine- 
tieth birthday? The two most loveable and beloved 
men I have known are thorough Humanists. But 
Mrs. West says that “too often they impress us as 
stern, severe.”’ She has only known us from afar. 
The stern and severe ministers that I have known 
have all been very ponderous Theists. I have never 
met a Humanist minister who was the least stern 
and severe. In fact, the complaint most often 
laid against us is that we are entirely too much 
taken with opposite leanings. 

“Is it a religion that grips the masses,” it ts 
asked. It is the religion that the masses live by 
in the field, 1 in the home, in the factory, on the 
street. It is the common-sense, day-to-day practice 
of the people, but they seldom preach in their 
churches what they practice in their lives. In 
most other places they both practice and ‘preach 
Humanism, which is why the clergy constantly 
howl against the advance of secularism. I say 
let us have Humanistic secularism and more of it, 
until religion learns what beliefs and practices 
really turn the wheels of the world. 

Mrs. West seems to think that Henry Nelsom 
Wieman is not justified in choosing “‘to ignore the 
supernatural.” She objects that “he does not 
attempt to prove that the supernatural does not 
exist.” But it is up to those who claim that some- 
thing exists to prove that it does exist, not for some- 
one who denies the existence of something to prove 
that it does not exist. It is patently impossible to 
prove that something does not exist, for that would 
make it necessary to probe the entire universe to. 
show that the object in controversy could not be 
anywhere. If, however, one claims that something 
does exist, all he has'to do is produce it. The burs 
den of proof has always lain, therefore, with thos 
who claim the existence of things, not those wh 
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deny them. But the interesting thing is that after 
centuries of claiming the existence of the super- 
natural, no one has been able to offer a proof that 
holds up, whether that proof be philosophical or 
factual. Theists admit that there is no philosophi- 
cal proof for the existence of God, and that he can 
be known only through faith, not by reason and 
objective evidence. When you say: “We have 


experienced an unknown force that does super- 
human things to people who connect with it and 
give it room,” I only ask for dependable evidence 
to back up the claim. I have searched that evi- 
dence in hundreds of books and other sources and 
have never seen it produced. Furthermore, how 


one’ can experience something that is an unknwon 
force. is beyond my comprehension. If it is ex- 
perienced it is then known, is it not? 

I, as a Humanist, also deplore the fact that 
Universalists ‘do not like intensity in religion,” 
for Humanism is an intense religion, a fervent 
way of life. Let all theistic Universalists urge 
people to an intense religion from their point of 
view. We Humanists will do the same. To re- 
write Mrs. West’s challenge to my own conviction: 
“We know a little about (man and nature); let us 
resolve to find out more. Let us throw our whole 
selves into the search. It will be a thrilling ad- 
venture.” 


_ NEW LIFE IN THE FIRST 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF LOS 
ANGELES 


IN EW LIFE and activity is taking place in the 
First Universalist Church of Los Angeles. 
With the plans for building a new freeway which 
will cut through the church property the whole 
‘matter of the church seemed very hopeless. That is 
until funds were obtainable resulting in the ultimate 
demolition of the church. However, since Dr. 
Wallace de Ortega Maxey has been pastor, the 
gloom and inactivity have been dispersed. 

_ At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. Maxey was authorized to make a survey of the 
area surrounding View Park which has been tenta- 
‘tively selected by the members for the location of 
the new church. This is one of the finer districts 
and adjoining it are two new subdivisions of some 
‘twenty thousand homes averaging in price from 
twelve to twenty-five thousand dollars. There are 
Very few churches in this area and not another 
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liberal church for at least a distance of twelve or 
fifteen, miles. 

Dr. Maxey is visiting among the people resident 
in the View Park area and interesting them in the 
possibility of a liberal church in their vicinity. A 
‘progressive campaign of advertising and propaganda 
work is being started and it is our hope to hold 
occasional services in this area. 

The full plans and program for the new building 
project are to be included in a circular which will be 
distributed about the time of the State Convention 
in May. 

New members are being brought into the church 
and an aggressive campaign is under way. 


SWEDEN. Having become a member of 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, Sweden is preparing 
to take a full share in its activities and will pay a 
membership fee for the current year estimated at 
about one hundred and ninety-four thousand 


dollars. (WP) 
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Country and Conscience 


Sheldon Shepard 


oa | The citizen should obey the law, 


but he may iho. with 


all his might to have the law repealed. 


OE OF the sharpest conflicts of loyalties comes 
to the sincere citizen when his government 
demands of him actions which he thinks are not 
right. During the era of prohibition, many persons 
professed to believe it was their sacred duty to 
violate the Prohibition Law because they thought 
the law was wrong, an unwarranted invasion of the 
realm of personal liberty. In my files, there is an 
article from one of the leading magazines by a 
nationally known leader in which he said: “I re- 
gard it as a solemn patriotic obligation to violate 
the Prohibition Laws.” A well-known Canadian 
novelist, wrote: “I broke the law gladly as a 
foreigner, and I would as a citizen.” Such logic 
would lay the same sacred duty of law violation 
upon a person who believed the poll tax to be wrong, 
or the income tax, or labor regulations, or the 
draft law, or the rights of private property. We 
see many people who seem to object to the govern- 
ment’s saying where they shall not expectorate. 
Perhaps they are exercising their “solemn obliga- 
tion” to protest against the violation of personal 
privileges. 

How shall we decide between our own judgment 
and the law of the land? If the question seems to 
settle down to a choice of obedience to conscience 
or disobedience to conscience at the country’s 
command, how shall we answer? To say that the 
ruler is always right is fascism. The right of 
opinion, the privilege to differ with every officer 
and all agencies of government is a sacred heritage 
of America. But there are times when the will of 
the government must be enforced. What, then, 
is the American way? 

Many citizens find the inner conflict raging with 
unwonted fervor when their country is at war. 
Some of them believe that all war is wrong. There 
are those who believe in some phases of war, but 
not in conscription, or limiting of profits, or crossing 
the seas to invade distant lands. One may have 
any or all of these convictions and still be a loyal 
citizen ready for any sacrifice for the good of his 
country. What violent forces pull ‘such a one in 
opposite directions! Country, conscience and God 

at war within a soul! 

This conflict presents so much difficulty that at 
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one time the enemies of Jesus thought its perplexi- 
ties offered the best opportunity to get him into 
difficulty. They chose one of the most troublesome 
of its puzzling phases—that of taxes. It seems there 
has never been a time when taxes were not a pro- 
lific source of discord. 

When Caesar was laying tribute on the people of 
Palestine and. they were paying heavily, the 
hecklers, by prearranged plan, asked Jesus if it 
was lawful to pay the assessments. ‘‘For,” they 
said, “If he says “yes,’ he will be in disfavor with 
the people, and if he says, ‘no,’ we will bring it to 
the attention of the authorities.” But Jesus 
answered with the saying which has now become 
so generally familiar, ‘““Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” 

What did he mean? Is the statement clever re- 
partee or fundamental philosophy? Was it a 
dodge from a corner into which he had been maneu- 
vered, or a workable program? Shall we disregard 
it, or does it provide us with guidance if we trans- 
plant it by paraphrase and say, “Render unto 
America”? 

Jesus’ statement presents a profound insight into 
the inner conflicts of which we have been thinking. 
It offers direction for action and a basic principle 
for the interpretation of our relations to govern- 
ment and to God. 

The pronouncement recognizes a division of 
authority. It draws a line and says, “‘On this side, 
authority belongs to government. Obey its regula- 
tions, cooperate with its programs, honor its 
statutes and its representatives. But on the other 
side, authority belongs to God. In these matters, 
listen only to His voice, obey His commands and 
give to Him all honor and glory. Render unto the 
state that which is the state’s and to God that 
which is God’s.”’ 

Before we raise the important question as to the 
location of the line dividing these two regions of 
authority, let us note that the American theory of 
government has a great deal in common with the 
spirit of Jesus’ utterance For in America we hold 
sacred certain areas of the individual’s life, declarin 
that into them the state cannot go, even in it: 
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hind of severest trial The place provided in the 
selective service act for conscientious objectors to 
military service is a striking illustration Also the 
guarantee of freedom of opinion. Dictatorship 
holds sacred no holy spot in life or conscience. 
There is no territory of the soul which it will not 
desecrate by state domination. It says, “Render 
unto the state everything, for it is the state’s and 
there is no God.” 

If America and religion set these two areas, what 
are they? Where is the line which divides them? 
Let us take a look at the map of the obligations of 
the loyal citizen. If there are some things we must, 
under the country and in the spirit of Jesus, do 
because the law says so, and some we must do 
because they are the will of God, what are the 
respective realms of sovereignty? 

Evidently the Christian doctrine is this: To 
the government belongs whatever area of conduct 
and action it chooses to dominate. The rulers 
themselves make the decision as to that realm. In 
Jesus’ instruction to render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s, we are told only that there are these two 
allegiances between which the territories of honor 
must be divided. He does not, at that point at 
least, indicate the respective fields of authority. 
But other New Testament writings give startlingly 
clear instructions on the subject. In the seventh 
chapter of Romans, Moffatt translation, Paul has 
this to say: “‘Every subject must obey the govern- 
ment authorities, for no authority exists apart from 
God; the existing authorities have been constituted 
by God. Hence anyone who resists authority is 
opposing the divine order, and the opposition will 
bring judgment on themselves . . . You must be 
obedient, therefore, not only to avoid the divine 
vengeance, but as a matter of conscience, for the 
Same reason as you pay taxes—since magistrates 
are God’s officers, bent upon the maintenance of 
order and authority. Pay them all their respective 
dues, tribute to one, taxes to another, respect to 
this man, honor to that.” 

_ Paul seems to allow to the constituted authorities 
the privilege of speaking in the name of God. What- 
ever they order must be done. They should be 
Obeyed. If there is any doubt that this is the general 
‘New Testament Idea, Peter helps to settle it in 
the second chapter of the first letter: “Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
ake; whether it be to the king as supreme; or unto 
governors, as unto them that are sent by him for 


them that do well.” 

Peter agrees with Paul that it is the Christian’s 
business to obey the law. The American principle 
of government is the same. The citizen should obey 
the law. His freedom of religion, opinion, speech, 
assembly and the pursuit of happiness does not go 
so far as to justify violation of the law or disrespect 
to the duly constituted authority. The basic 
guarantee of rights in America lies not in freedom 
to violate law, but in constitutional provisions 
that laws shall observe fundamental human rights. 
Our liberty is not in a lawless license, but in law- 
ful protection of those privileges guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. A good citizen obeys the law. 
The Christian doctrine and the American theory 
agree on that point. 

American theory of government and Christian 
attitude toward authority furnish similar impulses 
for patriotic loyalty and service. We are fortunate 
indeed to possess citizenship in a country whose 
foundation principles so genuinely express the high- 
est ideals of social relations yet formulated in public 
document. In America the government is the voice 
of the people, the force of common will, the search 
for the general welfare. 

The American theory is that we citizens will treat 
government, officials, and laws with patriotic re- 
spect and careful obedience. In cases of disagree- 
ment of opinion or disapproval of acts or laws, we 
are free to express our convictions and to petition 
and work for alteration of conduct or change in 
law and constitution. Such is the American princi- 
ple of obedience, law-observance, and patriotism. 

The Christian attitude toward authority is the 
same. To render unto Caesar those things which 
are Caesar’s is to obey the law of the government 
in charge. When Jesus gave that instruction with 
reference to an unpopular dictator about more un- 
popular taxes, he certainly outlined a procedure 
which we, under a government of the people, can 
willingly follow. When Paul told his followers to 
treat all governments and governors as though they 
held authority by virtue of the assignment of God, 
he ordered what America demands. 

Christianity is a doctrine of non-resistance to 
your own government. The words of Paul and 
Peter make that clear, and it is an inference from 
the proposition of Jesus. He would say, at least 
in the area which is the government’s, render its 
due. 

Some persons raise the question of the right of 
revolution recognized in American thought. The 
argument of the Declaration of Independence is a 
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justification of revolution. We remember that 
Abraham Lincoln called the right of the people to 
change or overthrow their government a sacred 
right. But revolution is the right of the people, 
not of an individual or groups. Whenever the 
people, or in America, the majority, wish to change 
their government it is their privilege and duty to do 
so. But whatever government is in operation under 
the present laws of the land is to be respected and 
obeyed. The offense of rebellion of a minority 
should not be confused with the right of the majority 
to change the government. 

Well, then, what territory of Allegiance is left to 
God? If the state can go as far as it likes in demand- 
ing obedience, what is left to “render unto God”’ 
as God’s? The answer is: A very definite and 
powerful area, the most important elements in 
every person’s life. There are vital, creative terri- 
tories of opinion, conviction, worship and con- 
science into which the state has no right to enter. 
This field, more important than any other, is every 
citizen’s who renders unto God that which is God’s. 
The reason we have thought there is not much left 
for God and conscience if we assign to the state the 
regulation of our conduct is that we do not estimate 
values according to the standard of religion. What- 
ever may be government regulations, Jesus thought 
they left untouched the vaster and more important 
regions of life, where the individual should keep 
God supreme. Jesus believed that the Kingdom of 
richest treasure is within, where no law nor mon- 
arch can touch it. He believed in the reality and 
power of qualities—of justice, mercy and love. He 
believed they could break through the crust of cir- 
cumstances and bring things to pass. ‘Out of the 
heart are the issues of life’? and the state cannot 
touch the heart. 

This is the realm of the citizen’s allegiance to 
God—the territory of his own thought, emotions, 
motives, purpose and conviction—what we call 
his conscience. This territory is God’s. And if one 
here renders unto God those things which are God’s, 
his life will be full of blessing. Herein are his vaster 
interests, the springs of his true welfare. Nothing 
is so vital in one’s life as this territory which he 
controls in spite of all laws and regulations. 

A Christian is enjoined to support the govern- 
ment and obey the law, but he need not think 
the government is right. He can let the nation 
have his deeds, but not his thoughts; his act, but 
not his conscience. With sublime gratitude we 
recognize that this is the American theory. The 
citizen should obey the law, but he may work with 
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all his might to have the law repealed. He will 
honor and obey officials, but may seek the election 
of others. He will pay his taxes though giving his 
efforts to repeal of the measure which levies them. 
He will join in all national efforts in peace or war, 
even if advocating a change of policy and program, 

The Supremie Court has made this attitude 
the law of the land in the following quotation: 
“Courts, no more than constitutions, can intrude 
into the consciences of men or compel them to 
believe contrary to their faith or think contrary to’ 
their convictions, but courts are competent to ad- 
judge the acts men do under the color of a consti 
tional right, such as freedom of speech or of the 
press or the free exercise of religion, and to decom 
mine whether the claimed right is limited by other 
recognized powers equally Precious to mankind.” 

Provision in this country’s military service laws 
for registration as conscientious objectors illus- 
trates the American principle. One who consci- 
entiously believes that he should not take any part 
in war efforts may so state. If recognized as a 
conscientious objector.he is excused from military 
activities and put at other tasks. The law and 
practice are both American and Christian. Under 
that kind of law, there is a difference between one 
who registers as a conscientious objector and hin 
who refuses to register. One obeys the law. - The 
other disobeys the law. A conscientious objecto 
who is not recognized as such by the officials should 
make all appeals possible and in case of adverse 
decision submit to military regulations, all the 
time keeping his conscience that a better way 
should be found. ’ 

Conscientious objection is not the same as re 
fusal to obey the law. Such open defiance seems 
to violate the principles of American Government 
and also the instructions of Paul and Peter and 
Jesus. Whatever is the law of the land must be 
regarded as the present standard of behaviour, 
while we work as we can to make the laws ever 
better and better. In the long run the most con= 
scientious Christian will find that the American 
course gives him the utmost freedom, the wid 
field for operation of conscience and the best pr 
tical adaption\of his ideals and religion to the 
building of his own character and the service 
his fellows. 


MEXICO. The first public library for the blim 
ever established in the Republic is opening 2 
Mexico City. (WP) 
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)LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will set a Biuppline in the midst of my people, 
Israel. 


THe INQUIRER, English Unitarian publica- 

tion in commenting editorially on the Unitarian 
General Assembly held in London in April, said 
“. . , the old issue between theology and social 
action cropped up . A religion worthy of the 
name will find the thought through which to state 
its truths; that thought is theology. . . . action is 
more likely to be effective when it is directed by a 
consciously thought out and inwardly felt religion. 

. Social institutions are necessary, but they can 
never be turned into crutches for a religious move- 
ment.” They can say that again! 


Too many liberals have a contempt for theology. 
To them it is a detached, wholly theoretical pursuit. 
Contrary to their insistance that everything is 
religion, they find no religion in theology. History 
has shown theology to be far from detached. In the 
Protestant tradition, we have at least two examples. 
It was the theology of Luther which inspired the 
peasant revolts. The infant capitalism, rising out of 
a decadent feudalism, found nourishment in Cal- 
vin’s theological concept of stewardship. Theology 
translates the truth of the time into language the 
heart can understand and to which it will respond. 
We act on our heartfelt beliefs. 

Every humanitarian and progressive effort in 
society can be traced back to a religious motivation. 
Good works and progressive modes of thought do 
not come out of nothingness, nor even out of schol- 
arly reasoning, but rather out of the fires generated 
by deep religious conviction. If the church, the 
only institution interested in the establishment of 
such belief, now abandons the function, its only 
reason for existence is removed. 

Many times the church must carry out social 
action not yet performed by other organizations, 
‘but it must not, for the good of our civilization, 
ever let this replace its fundamental work of in- 
en The liberal church threatens to do just 
that. For a church whose only common denomina- 
‘tor is social action, we accomplish less, per capita, 
than those churches with whom it is secondary. 
We do not have the ability to enlist an even half- 
hearted effort of our people in good works. Our 
declared social action principles are far-seeing, but 
we don’t believe them. The reason is easy to see. 
Our social action program is hanging in mid-air, 


without the heart-felt conviction, “the inwardly 
felt religion,” in short, the theology, on which it 
should be founded. 


—CRITERIUS 


THE POTTER HOUSE 
4 es POTTER HOUSE at Murray Grove is un-, 


questionably one of the oldest houses in New 
Jersey. Its exact age is unknown, but the rough 
hand-hewn timbers and quaint closets and huge 
fireplaces bespeak a great age. 

The record states, Robert Hulett (or Hulet) 
bought the present Potter farm including six 
hundred acres in 1745 and sold same to Thomas 
Potter on January 8, 1753. Potter married Hulett’s 
daughter, Mary. It can be safely assumed that the 
building existed before Potter bought the farm in 
1753: 

Potter’s executives sold the property in May, 
1789. The famous Capt. Benjamin Stout, who 
died February 13, 1850, lived in the Potter House 
and farm for many years. Later his son, Forman 
Stout owned it. 

The Rev. A. C. Thomas in The Universalist 
October 15, 1870, reports, “Forty of our number 
dined at the Potter Mansion now occupied by 
Forman, a son of my departed steadfast friend, 
Captain Stout.” 

When the Murray Grove Association bought the 
mansion in 1909, it was in very bad condition and 
since then, thousands of dollars have been spent on 
it, but due to its great age, continuous expenditures 
are necessary. The mansion is furnished with rare 
antique furniture, 

It is a pity the denomination does not take a 
greater interest in this outstanding relic. 

GeorcE A. FRIEDRICH 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 


NIGERIA. A new community is rising in 
Northern Nigeria called Takalafiya, or “Walk in 
Health.” Part of a campaign against the ravages 
of the tse-tse fly, the town will have a model school, 
dispensary and market. It is located next to a 
region where eighty percent of the natives, until 
lately, suffered from illness due to impure water 
and a third from sleeping sickness. In the same 
area sixteen new villages have been built. The 
project is financed by the British Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. 

— WorLDOVER PREss 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


SEND YOUR COMMENTS ON ROCHESTER 
wr “ASSEMBLY 


To the Editor: 

A committee of three has been appointed by the 
president of The Universalist Church of America to 
evaluate the General Assembly held in Rochester, N. Y. 
last October. 

It seems to the chairman that it would be very helpful 
if many comments from those attending the General 
Assembly might be received by the committee and so 
add to the evaluation. So, will any who wish to, send 
commendations or constructive criticisms to Mrs. 
Holbrook Mulford, 814 North Park Avenue, Oak Park, 
Illinois; the Rev. Donald B. King, Hoopeston, Illinois; 
or the Rev. Gerald K. Wyman, Waterville, Maine. 
Oak Park, Illinois Jeannette C. Mutrorp, 

Chairman 


LETTER TO A BURGLAR 


To the Editor: 

Do burglars read the Reactions page of the Leader? 
On the chance that a certain burglar might, I should like 
to pass this word along to him. 

When I entered my church the other morning and 
found sad damage done by an illegal entrant, I wondered 
why anyone would want to get into a church in so un- 
conventional a manner. Conceivably, some persons 
might like to get out by breaking windows, but they 

robably have reasons. After this, Mr. Burglar, please 
la me know when you are coming and I'll be glad to let 
you in and take you on a tour Af iodpccted. 

Perhaps you would help me to open the lock to the 
storage cabinet—but please don’t bring your crowbar. 
And about the safe—it really is not necessary to blow it 
or knock off the combination. Just turn the handle 
clockwise, it’s hardly ever locked. Reading as well as 
you do, you would be deeply interested in the old record 
books and minutes the sale contains. Maybe you would 
like to help me clean out cabinets; I’ve been trying to get 
up nerve to tackle Boy Scout, Girl Scout, Janitor’s and 
Womens’ Association cubbyholes, and pull out those old 
magazines, aged crepe paper, candle stubs, ancient 
hymnbooks, and throw them all away. Perhaps you 
would be willing to take the blame. 

I guess you noticed the church silver and didn’t think 
atich of it. I’d be happy to tell you where more like it 
could be purchased second-hand, if you are interested. 
And really, you should haye known better than to knock 
locks off the kindergarten cabinets. I could show you any 
day that they contain nothing more than paper dolls, 
blocks and cap pistols. If you could find any use for the 
last named articles, I’d be glad to donate them to your 
cause. 

I suppose, Mr. Burglar, that you were looking for 
money. In all truth, you were looking in the wrong 
place; there’s never much money in a church. It’s spent 
as fast as it trickles in, sometimes faster! Of course, being 
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a refined burglar, you would never think of robbing the 
poor box. Oh, no! But, you know, there are some valu- 
able things in a charch you might be interested in. The 
organ, for example, might bring as much as fifteen 
hundred dollars, if it’s in good shape. Or altar ware 
might get you twenty-five dollars if you could find some- 
body fool enough to act as fence for blistering hot goods. 
Pews too, are quite precious; they might bring ten dollars 
apiece in the pew market, and ours are only slightly — 
used. Stained glass windows would probably answer 
your needs best inasmuch as you are a specialist in the 
field of fenestration. 

Yes, do come around some day, sir, and we'll talk over 
the trade. For a long time I’ve been trying to work out 
the combination that opens certain pearly gates, but 
haven’t made much headway. Could. you give me a 
hint? And on my part I’d be glad to help you with a bit ~ 
of scripture which most churches keep faithfully. It’s 
the first part of Matthew 6:19. “Do not lay up for 
yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and rust con- 
sume and where thieves break in and steal.” I’m not so 
sure about Matthew 6:20. 

Craftily yours, 
A Minister © 


WANTED NAMES OF SCRANTON LIBERALS» 


To the Editor: 
Before summer ends I am moving to Scranton, Penn-_ 
sylvania, to build a strong liberal church in that city. 
If any reader of The Christian Leader knows any person 
or family in Scranton or environs who might be inter- 
ested in such a program. will you please mail name and 
address to Leon S. Simonetti, 912 Vine Street, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, after August 15, 1950. 
Gloucester, Mass. Leon S. SIMONETTI- 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian 
Leader as below: 

$3.00 
$5.50 


One year’s subscription 
Two years’ subscription 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 
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Our Library Desk 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS 
RELIGION, a Psychological Inter- 
pretation 

By Gordon W. Allport 

ae Macmillan Company 

Price $2.50 

This publication of the Lowell 
Lectures (also given at Ohio Wes- 
leyan) by the professor of psychol- 
ogy in the Social Relations depart- 
ment at Harvard brings together in 
relatively short compass an extra- 
ordinarily wide-ranging series of 
observations. The book is most 
accurately entitled: the author is 
interested in the individual and not, 
at the moment, in the universe, and 
the sentimental reader who expects 
to have his religion validated be- 
cause Messrs. Jeans and Eddington 
have probed the secrets of the 
cosmos will not find their names 
mentioned. Nor is there aid and 
comfort here for the Existentialists, 
Princetonian or Sartrean; Kierke- 
gaard’s name is mentioned, but all 
the comment he rates is half a foot- 
note—he shares the note with 
Swedenborg, a concatenation which 
amused me very much. 
Professor Allport writes with ur- 

_banity and humor and in something 
of the spirit that inspired William 
James’ “Varieties of the Religious 
Experience.” Possibly the differ- 
ence between the two works, which 
are about fifty years apart, is that 
between a large-scale and _ hastily 
done survey of a pioneer territory 
and a job of city-planning the same 
territory after it has become a 
crowded metropolis. Where James 
'was dealing with relatively simple 
terms—because they were unan: 
| amici Allport has a job 
of much greater technical difficulty: 
James’s “subliminal” has broken up 
‘into Freudianism, neo-Freudianism, 
‘and the various Freudian heresies. 
James’s simple question—the title 
of an essay—‘‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?’ must now be asked again in 
the light of what man has done with 
life since the turn of the century. 
_ But if the men of action have 
made an awful mess of things during 
the twentieth century, the scientists 
id philosophers have given the 
ender of religion qa number of 


new weapons and have immobilized 
some of his old enemies. Professor 
Allport, for instance, does not have 
to waste ammunition shooting at a 
“block-universe”’ as James did, and 
he does not have to waste time on 
free-will vs. determinism. Nothing 
indeed prevents him from function- 
ing as a psychologist all through this 
book and yet exhibiting—and_ I 
mean, exhibiting and not “‘making 
out”—a strong case for religion. 
And by religion the author means a 
relationship to the universe. He is 
fair to humanism but he sees its 
limitation. He does not blink the 
humanist critique of organized te- 
ligion—and in this connection let 
me note another amusing foctnote: 
“The malfeasances of organized 
religion are listed with enthusiasm 
by J. H. Leuba”—and he does not 
claim that religion is the onl 

agency for so integrating one’s life 
that it becomes livable, even psy- 
chically successful. What he does 
claim for religion is that it is the 
most inclusive way of integration— 
the way that aims to achieve the 
ultimate in the individual’s rapport 
with the universe. That so aK of 
our actual religion is false and hypo- 
critical no more weakens the validity 
of his argument than the multi- 
tudinous seas of Gestian verse 
invalidate the greatness of Shakes- 
peare. 

Two of the many points made in 
this book ered: me particu- 
larly. One is the author’s indication 
of one reason for the value of relig- 
ious aid in neuroses expecially the 
confessional, the reason being that 
a part of every neurosis is a factor 
with which religion alone can ade- 
quately deal: pride; which of course, 
religiously speaking, is a sin. The 
other point, and one which is 
bound up with the author’s pre- 
viously published work on the inter- 
pretation of personality, is his 
treatment of the psychology of 
“Sntention”. Intention, Professor 
Allport points out, has been very 
much neglected by American psy- 
chologists who are Sa iced of 
the “act” but not of the mental 
act, and for his treatment of it he 
goes back to an earlier, European 


psychologist, Franz Brentano whose 

Psychologie vom empirischen 
Standpunkt” was first published in 
1874 (and apparently never trans- 
lated). According to Brentano “‘the 
goal of an intention is always repre- 
sented to the mind as an idea’”’— 
which sounds like an anticipation of 
Jamesean pragmatism. Having 
thus given the idea of intention a 
scientific passport that the doubters 
will honor, the author turns to 
Roman Catholic doctrine for a very 
acute treatment of the different 
kinds of intention—for all inten- 
tions do not pave the road to the 
same goal. 

The author’s interpretation of 
the religious life of the individual 
is in terms of his own dynamic con- 
cept of personality and is buttressed 
with a good deal of carefully gath- 
ered questionaire material, but the 
background elements of the work 
are the secular scriptures which 
religion has written through the 
centuries—from the mystics and 
peep nets and scholars from the 

eginning down to the analysts 
Hoffding, William James, Dewey 
and Whitehead. But the author 
pays no tribute to either their names 
nor their dates; he simply uses 
what seems enduring in their con- 
tributions. And this gives his own 
work a certain classical quality: by 
which I mean that as you read it 
you feel that you are reading about 
something which is more permanent 
than any winds of doctrine. 

LLEWELLYN Jones 


THE HISTORIC FAITH AND A 
CHANGING WORLD 

By W. Norman Pittenger 

Oxford University Press, 1950 

Price $2.50 

Dr. Pittenger of the General 

Theological Seminary, New York, 
is “a Catholic of the Anglican obe- 
dience.” He attacks our American 
civilization, calling it superficial, 
expedient, foolishly optimistic, and 
Christian only by designation. 
a Christian assumptions are 
not operative as dominant and de- 
terminative in our culture.’’ Our 
effective religion is nationalism. 
Americans are “lovable” but ado- 
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lescent and devastatingly insensi- 
tive. The author predicts a planned 
society in our future and sees no 
increase in the influence of Chris- 
tianity in it,. He calls for cells of 
religious endeavor; ~in which the 
members will be “dedicated as a 
group, and not simply as individ- 
uals, to the truth and necessity of 
the Christian faith.” 

Dr. Pittenger rejects both liberal- 
ism and neo-orthodoxy, the first 
because it confuses the demands of 
religion with the secular mores of the 
day; the latter because it divorces 
religion completely from life, mak- 
ing its demands unobtainable by 
man. He chooses the middle ground 
of the Catholic faith, the “historic 
faith” of the title, which avoids both 
confusion and divorce by maintain- 
ing the prophetic position of religion 
as an unwavering critic of society. 

Four elements are given in this 
“dynamic orthodoxy”. 1. The fact 
of God. God is immanent and 
transcendent, omnipotent, all-per- 
vading, all-inclusive. 2. Man is a 
creature of God and therefore good; 
a sinner, and therefore bad. “He is 
good enough for God to bother 
about,” but ‘“‘he must be saved by 
something other than his own 
efforts.”’ 3. God’s intervention in 
history for the benefit of man, 
especially in the historic fact of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement. 
4. The “hope of glory” or, con- 
versely, perishing everlastingly, as 
man himself shall choose. 

The book ends on a challenging 
note typifying the Catholic faith. 
““". . we are called to be Christians 
in any society and under any condi- 
tions” for the glory of God. 

—A. F. ZIEGLER 


A PREACHER’S PRIMER 

David A. MacLennan 

Oxford University Press 1950 

Price $1.50 

A little book on the big question 

in every minister’s mind: Does my 
preaching accomplish anything? 
Non-theological comments drawn 
from’ experience on the effectiveness 
and non-effectiveness of preaching. 
A brief summary of the few basic 
purposes of preaching: Interpretive 
preaching, therapeutic preaching, 
prophetic preaching. 

ot a tool for sermon manufac- 
turing really, but interesting read- 
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ing, and helpful in sizing up one’s 
goals in preaching. A quality book 
by a first-rate preacher, D. A. Mac- 
Lennan, Professor of Preaching at 
Yale Divinity School. I heartily 
recommend it. 

—Joun Cummins 


THE WONDERFUL BAKER 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt 
J. B. Lippincott, 1950 
Price $1.50 

This is the story of cherry tarts, 
luscious chocolate cake, Washington 
cream pie, rich pecan rolls and the 
wonderful roly poly baker of the 
town of Gem who made these 
goodies. It is the kind of story that 
boys and girls of six, seven, or eight 
years of age delight in, of the things 
they dream would happen. 

Poppa and Momma Winklepeck 
and their four not-so-small children 
are all fat and happy as owners of 
the wonderful Winklepeck Bakery. 
But one sad day Elfrieda Winkle- 


peck, their eleven year old daughter, 
discovers that she is a fat girl and 
the realization shocks her into a diet 
of raw carrots, parsnips and lettuce, 
healthful foods—which, she says, 
would be much better for the entire 
family. 

The startling events that follow 
and the gloom that settles over the 
town of Gem provide a tale that 
will intrigue small readers. This de- 
lightfully tasty story comes to a 
jolly close when the baker discovers 
to his joy that all the world loves a 
fat man when he is their city baker. 

Jean S. Fry 


ALICE DUNAHOO 

Alice Dunahoo died after an ill 
ness June 11 at Ler home in Winder, 
Georgia. Miss Dunahoo was an 
active Universalist worker, and 
leader. She was especially active in 
Church School and young people’s 
work. She is survived by her 
father and mother. 


Dangerous 
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| Association Of Universalist Women 


UNIVERSALISM IN ACTION 

The reports at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women of Throop Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church, Pasadena, Calif- 
ornia, recorded a highly successful 
year. The pledges of its members to 
the Association budget, together 
with the receipts from the Christmas 
Fair, a rummage sale, and an 
evening dessert card party, 
amounted to one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 
The Association again defrayed part 
of the expense of printing the 
church Year Book, mailed to all 
church members in the fall, which 
included the dates of all church 
activities and integrated the meet- 
ings of the women’s groups with 
those of the church school and other 
church organizations. 

During the year twenty-five women 
met each week in the parish hall and 
prepared some six hundred pounds 
of new and used clothing for dis- 
tribution in Germany by the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee. This 
sewing group also completed several 
layettes for the Public Nursing 
Division of the Pasadena Health 
Department. 

The Home Makers Circle, a group 
of mothers who were active in sew- 
ing for the Fair at home meetings, 
prepared and served. several of the 
monthly luncheons of the Associa- 
tion. The profits from these 
luncheons were given to the Youth 
Lounge project and to the purchase 
‘of books for the parents’ circulating 
library sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of feaachtion of the church. 
Following the Association luncheons 
and business meetings each month, 
the Friendship Circle met to hear 
speakers on subjects which would 
present a better understanding of 
world conditions. Personal exper- 
iences of travelers in Europe, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan, 
brought a clearer comprehension of 
‘the far places of the world. The 
‘work of an international youth 
| ge in England, Holland, and 

witzerland was described by a 
mer member of the group, and 
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the contributions by American sol- 
diers toward good will in Japan were 
recounted by an officer in the 
Department of Education of the 
United States Army of Occupation. 
At one meeting a representative of 
the United Nations described the 
program and work of UNESCO; at 
another a local minister gave. read- 
ings from American negro poetry 
and drama. The Association of 
Universalist Women is a member of 
the United Nations Association of 
Pasadena, and reports on the litera- 
aure and activities of that organiza- 
tion were presented at the monthly 
business meetings. 

The Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Circle, which holds 
monthly dinner meetings in the 
evening that are followed by pro- 
grams of educational and cultural 
interest, joined with the other 
Circles of the Association in Decem- 
ber for dinner, a business meeting, 
and the ingathering of the Christmas 
stockings and baseballs for the, 
Clara Barton and Elliott P. Joslin 
diabetic camps. 

Universalism in Action was the 
general theme for the Study Circle, 
a group which meets once a month 
to hear papers prepared by mem- 
bers and to enjoy the sociability of 
afternoon tea. Among the topics 
presented were some great Univer- 
salist preachers, Thomas Starr King, 
some great Universalist women and 
laymen, the stories of Tufts, Lom- 
bard, and St. Lawrence Univer- 
sities, our Universalist philanthro- 
pies, Universalism in the South, 
and the Universalist National Mem- 
orial Church. 

—Marion H. Bravve tt, 
President 


TO THE FRIENDS 
OF THE UNITARIAN 
SEWING PROJECT 
Dear Friends: 

With the permanent discontin- 
uance of the Sewing Project after 
five years of corresponding and 
working together for the fliel’ of the 
children o Shy: I feel that this, 
my final report, should be more than 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


a mere statement of tacts and 
figures, and should be on a more 
personal basis. 

Among those interested in this 
project have been the women in 
two hundred and seventy-five of 
our Unitarian churches, the women 
in one hundred and twenty-five of 
the Universalist churches, and nine- 
teen other pore or individuals in 
other church or civic organizations. 
In all, we have had a total of four 
hundred and nineteen groups sewing 
for our project. 

To the women who have so faith- 
fully carried on a sewing project 
alone in their own homes; to the 
loyal farmers’ wives who besides 
their own duties have made over 
one thousand gatments for overseas; 
to the groups who have carried on 
in the evenings after a day at the 
office or in other places of empltoy- 
ment, and to the church groups; to 
all, go our deepest appreciation and 
thanks. To the loyal women who 
gave of their time as well as money, 
to these also, we say “thank you.” 
Also to Miss Henderson, who not 
only did all the cutting of the 
garments, but who also stood by in 
every need. Again, there are the 
friends who had a part in this work 
by knitting warm caps, mittens, 
socks and sweaters and also those 
who made quilts and afghans. 

With all your help we have 
sent two hundred and ninety-seven 
crates of clothing to the following . 
countries: 


Austrian tre le wie 
Czechoslovakia 52- 
Nrancesasnaeee. | 123; 
AGenman ys {3b 9d0i 50; 


*(For DP children’s homes in one 
year over 5545 items were sent.) 
iolland tiv. see 8; 


> 


Hungary ........ 14; 

Realy: Pe tee 1 (for boys); 
Japan (Parcel Post); 

Poland? akegisk | 38; 


—which makes nine countries we 
have served at a valuation of over 
$123,450.41, which is low valuation 
because insurance had. to be placed 
on the crates. 

(Continued on page 289) 
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Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION FIELD WORKER IN MAINE 


Maine Universalists—alert and work- 
ing together to plan for the religious 
education of their church families! 
This was the feeling of your most re- 
cent addition to the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education after a week spent 
in meeting with education committee 
members, church and church school 
staff in six of our churches in Maine. 
From May 12-18, the Reverend Gerald 
K. Wyman of Waterville, chairman of 
Religious Education in Maine, in con- 
sultation with the Reverend Walter E. 
Kellison, State Superintendent, ar- 
ranged for a series of conferences at 
Oakfield, Caribou, Orono, Oakland, 
Gardiner and Turner Center. Although 
the month of May is a time when local 
calendars are full and there were many 
activities going on in each parish, busy 
people made plans for opportunities to 
consider the whole matter of religious 
education in their churches and to 
raise pertinent questions relating to the 
effectiveness of work in their own 
particular communities. 

I arrived at Oakfield at 8:19 a.m. on 
May 12 and, shortly after nine o’clock, 
parents and teachers joined the Rever- 
end Harriette Robinson and me at the 
church. The conference with this 
group continued throughout the morn- 
ing, a similar group made up of differ- 
ent people meeting during the after- 
noon. One of the most. interesting 
things which this church is doing is 
planning frequent occasions during the 
week when the entire church school, 
accompanied by the staff, go out into 
the country together, gather specimens 
and findings and return later to the 
church where parents prepare a lunch 
for the group. 

May 13 and 14 were spent at Cari- 
bou, our very active church which the 
Reverent Walter Kellison served before 
becoming Superintendent of Universa- 
list Churches in Maine. On May 13 
members of the Religious Education 
Committee and church school staff met 
at the home of Mrs. John MacKinnon, 
chairman of the Religious Education 
Committee, for dinner and an evening 
of work and planning. On May 14, 


when your field worker had the privilege. 
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of conducting morning worship, there 
was an opportunity to hear the ex- 
cellent choir and to see the fine re- 
decorating of the children’s rooms for 
which members of the women’s groups 
in the church assumed responsibility. 
In the late afternoon the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship showed in its leader- 
ship of worship and its entrance into 
discussion, a very real training for 
churchmanship and the services which 
young people can render in church and 
community through their awareness of 
their own and others’ needs and their 
efforts to meet them. The way in 
which Universalists in Caribou are 
planning and working together during 
this interim period until a new minister 
is called is evidence of their fine spirit 
and that of the Reverend and Mrs. 
Walter Kellison who were with them 
so recently. 

The trip to Orono, through beautiful 
Maine country with Mt. Katahdin in 
sight for the greater part of the way, 
preceded a stimulating evening meeting 
arranged by Dr. Milton McGorrill and 
Mrs. Lawrence Goldthwait, chairman 
of the Religious Education Committee. 
Under the leadership of Dr. McGorrill, 
widely known as lecturer and speaker, 
this church is a vital part of the com- 
munity with planned activities and 
programs fot every age group. 

On May 16, the Reverend and Mrs. 
Gerald K. Wyman of Waterville and 
three of their church members drove me 
to Oakland for evening conferences 
with the Reverend and Mrs. William 
Kelley and a group of the church 
school staff. Here again are active 
churches, the members holding a real 
place in the life of the communities. 

May 17 found your field worker in 
Gardiner with the Reverend and Mrs. 
Elmer Colcord. A delicious supper 
prepared by members of the Religious 
Education Committee and staff pre- 
ceded our discussion. Later, there was 
opportunity to meet with the Lucy 
Loring Club, one of the women’s 
groups who were preparing articles to 
be sent for the sale at Clara Barton 
Birthplace. 

The last afternoon and evening of 


this series of field visits was spent with 
the Board of Trustee members, parents 
and church school staff at Turner 
Center. The Reverend Mr. Kellison 
was present at the afternoon session to 
advise with these loyal people who, 
since the Reverend and Mrs. Edraund 
W. Beal left in April to assume a new — 
pastorate in Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, are carrying on the work in the 
church as they make plans for the 
calling of a minister. 

One of the most enjoyable things 
about this field trin was the opportunity, © 
in addition to regularly scheduled con- ~ 
ferences, to talk with other Maine — 
Universalists. On May 18, the Rever- ~ 
end Walter Kellison and I had lunch 
with the Reverend and Mrs. Albert 
Niles and learned of the fine work 
which is in progress at the Auburn ~ 
Church. 

Hospital people, genuinely concerned ~ 
leaders evaluating the meaning of re- 
ligious education in the liberal church — 
and working together to develop more — 
meaningful churchmanship with chil- — 
dren, young people and adults—such 
are our Maine Universalists! 

Mary B. Livue — 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


Religion is a way of life 
Not merely a Sunday chore 
Walled up in a quiet church 
Compressed in wordy creeds 


Expressed in ancient ritual 
Embalmed in empty 
ceremony 
LIVE RELIGION! 


—BrainarD F, Ginsons— 


An absent-minded Columbia pro- 
fessor who had been away from his. 
office for a few days, reports 
Pleasures of Publishing, returned 
and asked his secretary if there had 


been visitors. “Yes,” she “the 


smiling, “two pigeons came in the 

window this morning and roost 
on your desk.”’ t 
“Fine,” said the professor, busy 
with his mail. “I hope you were 
& 


nice to them.” ri 
—Boston Globe 
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ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY CONFERS HONORARY 
DEGREE ON PROFESSOR SOPHIA L. FAHS 


| At the 94th Commencement ex- 
ercises of the University, St. Law- 
rence conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters on 
Professor Sophia L. Fahs, out- 
standing leader in the field of 
religious education. 

| The citation of this gifted educa- 
tor, known and beloved by scores of 


Universalist and Unitarian workers, 


follows: 


_ Sophia L. Fahs, we greet you as 
i graduate of Wooster college, Ohio, 
Bachelor of Arts in 1897, and, after 
i few years of teaching in our public 
chools, as the recipient of a Master 

Arts from Columbia University 
n 1904, and then in 1926 of the 
ree of Bachelor of Divinity from 
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Union Theological Seminary. For 
eighteen years until your retirement 
in 1944 you were a lecturer on reli- 
gious education at this outstanding 
seminary, and for three years prin- 
cipal of the school of religion which 
it conducted. You are now on the 
advisory board of Parents’ maga- 
zine and editor of children’s material 
for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and of their Beacon series of 
educational books, as well as author 
or co-author of many of them, your 
Martin and Judy books are widely 
used and acclaimed as unexcelled. 
By your devotion to the field of 
religious education especially the 
long neglected one of young children 
you have not only become the 


urch People 


author of many highly prized texts, 
but have also according to the 
judgment of those most fitted to 
know, attained an eminence almost 
without any rivalry in your chosen 
sphere of service, so that all, even 
a, most learned, may sit at your 
feet and gather added wisdom. 
Withal by your modesty and grac- 
iousness as well as by your evident 
insight into child nature, you have 
won the esteem and the hearts of all 
who have been so fortunate as to be 
associated in the fellowship to work 
with you. 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, MEDFORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

At the Annual Parish meeting 
held recently, the members of The 
First Universalist Church, Forest 
Street, Medford, elected the fol- 
lowing Board of Trustees for the 
ensuing year: chairman, Ralph 
Beattie; vice-chairman, Pauline 
Webber; treasurer, Bernice Cun- 
ningham; collector, Alice Walch; 
clerk, Mrs. Agnes Peterson; trustees, 
Messrs. Johan Bowman, Winthrop 
Polsey, Allen Corbin. Stewards: 
Anna Tucker, Mrs. Lillian Drew, 
Mrs. John DeWolfe, Frank Morri- 
son, Edwin Richardson, Edward 
Fenton, Jr. 3 

Reports of the activities for the 
receding year were read by mem- 
Eos of the church organizations. 

Before the meeting, the members 
enjoyed a delicious chicken pie 
dinner prepared by the Taylor-Etz 
Catering Service, the managers of 
which are Mrs. David Taylor of 
West Medford and Miss Dorothy 
Etz, daughter of Dr. Etz. 


UNIFIED APPEAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS COMING IN 


Last reports trom the Unified 
Appeal as we go to press indicate 
that contributions are coming in to 
raise the total now received to well 
over forty thousand dollars. When 
this appears in print there will be 
one month left before the books of 
The Universalist Church of America 
close at the end of our fiscal year, 
thirty-one days to make contribu- 
tions. 
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RETIRING PRESIDENT AND NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Victor A. Friend 


Mr. Clarence H. Pratt of Salem, 
New Hampshire, was elected presi- 
dent of the Universalist Publishing 
House to succeed Mr. Victor A. 
Friend at the annual meeting of the 
corporation in the Hotel Eliot, 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 7. 

Mr. Friend, retiring from office at 
his own request after eight years as 

resident, has served the Universa- 
lst Publishing House as trustee, 
director, and officer for many years 
beginning when the late Harold 
Marshall was manager. 

At the opening of the meeting 
the Rev. Charles A. Wyman acting 
as temporary chairman called on the 
Rev. Albert F. Ziegler. Mr. Ziegler 
expressed the high honor in which 
this distinguished churchman, 
Victor A. Friend, is held by all. He 
said in part: “I know that all of us 
here must know what it has meant 
to have Mr. Friend for our president 
for these past years. It was his dedi- 
cated leadership which has enabled 
us to go on. He has said that his 
term is up. We must recognize the 
tremendous service he has rendered 
to our organization and accede to 
his wish in the matter of retirement 
now. I move that a proper expres- 
sion of our grateful feelin be 
spread upon the records at this 
time.” The motion was voted by 
acclamation and the group gave 
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Clarence H. Pratt 


their retiring president a heartfelt 
ovation. 

Clarence H. Pratt, the new presi- 
dent, is a member of the Universa- 
list Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. He has 
served the Publishing House as 
trustee and director for several 
years. 

MrinPrattssaniatchitect is a 
native Bostonian. He was educated 
in the Lawrence High School, Went- 
worth Institute and Tufts College 
Engineering School. He has spec- 
ialized in the design and construc- 
tion of churches, schools, banks, 
hospitals and other public buildings. 
He serves his local church as direc- 
tor and is chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Architecture of The Univer- 
salist Church of America. In this 
latter capacity, he planned and 
supervised the remodeling of the 
Universalist churches at Claremont, 
New Hampshire; Danvers and 
Brockton, Massachusetts. He is 
active in the state and national 
organization of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt live in Salem, New Hamp- 
shire, and have one child, a 
dengneess Diann, born in 1941. 

The corporation meeting of the 
Publishing House heard reports 
from the manager and the editor. 
After discussion, instructions for 


; 
| 


action by the directors for the — 
coming year were voted. 

The Rev. John E. Wood of Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, chairman of — 
the Nominating Committee pre- 
sented the following report: for 
president, Clarence H. Pratt; clerk, 
Alice E. Dorr; treasurer, S. George 
Jigargian; directors, David Peirce, 
Albert Ziegler, Robert M. Rice, 
A. Ernest Walters, Lester W. Ner- 
ney, William Wallace Rose and 
Mary S. Scott. The slate as pre- © 
sented was elected. 

Mr. S. George Jigarjian, the new 
treasurer, is a member of Murray 
Universalist Church, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. He is head of a firm 
of certified public accountants in 
his home city. 

Present at the meeting in addition — 
to those already listed were: repre- 
senting Massachusetts, Charles R. — 
Duhig, Rev. Gordon W. McKee- — 
man; Maine, the Rev. Ernest E. — 
Thorsell; New Hampshire, Warren 
H. Greene, Lowell iat Hartshorn; 

: 
‘ 


Ohio, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley; 
Rhode Island, Henry P. Stone; 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent, and Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, editor. In all there © 
were twenty trustees from five 
states present. 


WILLIAM J. METZ RETIRES | 
The Rev. William J. Metz for 


eleven years minister of the Central — 
Square, New York, Universalist — 
Church and’ for forty-one years an’ 
active parish minister, resigned his — 
pastorate and retired from the — 
ministry July 2. Mr. Metz has 
served parishes in Maine, Vermont, 


and New York. 


‘ 
GEORGE THOMPSON i 
Word has reached headquarters | 
of the death on July 10 of the Rev. 


George Thompson at his home in. 
Marysville, Ohio. Mr. Thompson, 
a graduate of Lombard college, 
served Universalist parishes in onal 
before entering the Congregational — 
ministry. He was a nephew of the 
Rev. O. G. Colgrove. 


We always think every other man's job is 
easier than our own. And the better 
does it, the easier it looks. . 

—EbDEN PHILLPOTTS 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


) THE 
_ $T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
. Canton, New York 


: A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
_ young men and women for 
| responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 
; 
} 


EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


ANNUAL MEETING, BOSTON 
NIVERSALIST SABBATH 
HOOL UNION 

The 99th annual meeting of the 
niversalist Sabbath School Union 

was held in the Cambridge Univer- 

ist church on May 29, 1950. 

A short memorial service for Dr. 
zeorge E. Huntley was held. Dr. 
Beers of the Weymouth Landing 
thurch spoke briefly on his long 
association with Dr. Huntley. 

' Since next year will be the one 

wundredth year of the existence of 

ae Universalist Sabbath School 

Union, plans for the celebration of 

the centennial were made. 

_ The Framingham Church School 

Was admitted to membership. 

_ The officers elected tor the coming 

year are Dora J. Brown, president; 

the Rev. Robert L’H. Miller, vice- 
president; Robert Needham, treas- 
arer, Charlotte I. Edlund, secretary. 
| Mrs. Jean Frye of the Depart- 
ment of Education called the atten- 
tion of the group to the Laboratory 
|bchool at Tufts College this sum- 
mer. Scholarships to this school are 
iwailable through the Universalist 

Sabbath School Union for interested 

member schools. 

Following the supper and annual 
meeting, the Rev. Philip R. Giles 
ave a very informative and chal- 
epging talk on churchmanship. 
The worship service was conducted 
y the Rev. Frank Chatterton of 
he Cambridge church. — Harold 
Stone of Weymouth furnished very 
‘njoyable music. 
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The present report can only be 
made up to May 20, with more ship- 
ments to follow. As of this date, we 
have ae et overseas: 88,689 gar- 
ments; 8,306 toys; 100 quilts and 
afghans, besides hundreds of caps, 
mittens, sweaters and socks. Jn 
other words, we have completely 
clothed, from underwear to suit or 
dress, coat or cape, the following 
number of children: 7,639 girls; 
3,096 girls; 6,000 babies—or 16,735 
individuals have been completely 
cared for. 

In addition we have shipped 
63,548 items, which include under- 
wear, blouses, pinafores, bathrobes, 
nightgowns, pajamas, bibs, baby 
sacks, et cetera;—so many more 
children than those completely out- 
fitted, were cared for. 

The total cost of the Sewing 
Project for these five years of oper- 
ation, plus shipping costs, office ex- 
penses, salaries, materials and the 
traveling expenses of the director to 
Europe and return, has been 
$71,339.94. Against the cost of the 
work, we have contributed mater- 
ials to the value of $123,450.41 in 
our overseas shipments, which, as I 
said before, have been given low 
valuation because of the insurance 
rates. The value could easily be 
doubled, to represent the actual 
worth or replacement value. 

This splendid record of achieve- 
ment has been due to the devoted 
work of the women of America. 
But now the work must stop. The 
garments made have always shown 
great skill and workmanship, and 
the added dainty bits of handwork 
and gay buttons have done much to 
make the articles attractive and 
not in the least institutional in 
appearance. 

And now we close the Sewing 
Project, and my five years of work 
is ended. For the pleasure of our 
work together in a common cause, 
and on behalf of the children of 
Europe whom we have served, I ex- 
tend my personal thanks and appre- 
ciation to all of you for making this 
great work so worthwhile and 
successful. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. Harry Saad 
irector. 

*This was the Universalist wom- 
en’s contribution, 


fj ooks of Remembrance]} 


Record the life history .of your 
church along with the names of-those 
whose gifts have benefited your church. 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories, 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 


WITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Do You Want a Bible 


In Any Language, 
Version, or Size? 
Send Specific Request 
To Us 
and 
Get Specific 
Information. 


Then 


Buy at Our Usual Low 
Prices 


From 


Massachusetts 


Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


The visiting psychologist ex- 

Ce that the teacher was not 

olding the attention of her class 
and offered to prove it. 

After the pupils had filed into the 
room and Bates their seats he asked 
a little girl for a number. The little 
girl have thirty-five and the psy- 
chologist promptly wrote fifty-three 
on the board. Receiving twenty- 
nine, he wrote ninety-two and for 
eighty-fwo, he wrote twenty-eight. 
After several minutes of this a voice 
was heard from the rear of the room, 
“Sixty-six; let’s see what you can do 
with that!” 

—The W atchman-Examiner 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may he 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- ~ 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachu- _ 
setts. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. Charles A. Wyman has 
accepted appointment as General 
Chairman - the Stoneham Com- 
munity Chest Drive. 

The Rev. W. P. Farnsworth re- 
signed his pastorate at the First 
Universalist Church of Cortland, 
New York, July 15. Mr. Farns- 
worth will become pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church. 
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CARRIE LOBDELL DAY 
HONORED 

Sunday, June 11, members and 
friends of the United Unitarian and 
Universalist Church of Mukwonago 
honored Carrie Lobdell for fifty 
years of service as a Sunday School 
teacher. She started teaching in 
1900 when she was fifteen years old 
and is still an instructor. 

The main features of the day 
were the Children’s Program fol- 
lowed by a Social hour, dinner and 
reminiscent words by guests and 
friends. Mr. Franklin Varney who 
was pastor in the Church from 1907 
to 1913, now of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, acted as Toastmaster for the 
occasion. Many early associates 
and pupils of Mrs. Lobdell were 
present to honor her. Letters of 
congratulation came from former 
classmates and pupils who are now 
residing in many parts of the 
United States. 

Mrs. Avril Farris presented a 
beautiful amethyst and rhinestone 
pin in appreciation of her work from 
the organizations of the church. 

Mrs. Mattie Hillier played the 
piano while her son Melvin directed 
the group in songs dedicated to 
Carrie. 

Mrs. Lobdell’s daughter Sara, 
gave a tribute in the form of two 
trees symbolizing the life and char- 
acter of her mother. These were 
planted in the front of the Church. 


BROCKTON BUYS 
PARSONAGE 

The First Universalist Church of 
Brockton, Massachusetts on May 
15 voted to purchase a parsonage. 
The building has since been secured 
and put in repair and the minister, 
the Rev. Raymond Hopkins, and 
his family have moved into their 
new home. 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The California Fellowship Com- 
mittee will meet on August 2 to 


examine the Rev. James Lafayette. 


Neighbours, an ordained clergyman, 
as to his fitness in purpose, char- 
acter, training and ability for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church 
in accordance with Article 3, Section 
5, of the Laws of Fellowship. 

C. C. BLauve tt, Chairman 
July 7, 1950 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. | 


Plan to ire with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White: House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Ohio Fellowship Committ 
held a meeting in Columbus, Ohio 
June 18, 1950, for the purpose of ex- 
amining Rev. Jack T. Akin of the 
Southern Baptist Church as to hi 
fitness for receiving fellowship in th 
Universalist Church. After due con= 
sideration, such fellowship w 
granted, subject to the approval o 
the Central Fellowship Committee. 

The usual preliminary notice o 
such examination was waived by 
permission of the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee, they having re- 
ceived the notice of such examin 
tion two weeks prior to the exa 
ination. 

Harriet E. Druey, Secretar 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADEI 
Ges bie | 


Ya 
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IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


-TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


| Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


| Theological School of 


| ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
‘Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


Notices 


MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The fifty-sixth annual session ot 
the Association of Universalist Wo- 
men of Maine will be held in the 
Winthrop Universalist Church at 
Augusta, September 24, 25 and 26 
to hear reports, the election of 
officers, yf to transact any other 
business that may legally come 
before the meeting. 
Dora S. Hisn, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The Massachusetts Committee 
of Fellowship met June 19, 1950 
and granted fellowship to Robert 
Jacobs. 
AcserT F, ZIEGLER, 
Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COM-— 
MITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

On September 25, 1950 at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, David T. 
Hayeman shall be examined at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, on his 
application for a license as an or- 
dained clergyman. 

Axsert F. Zrec.er, Secretary 


MURRAY GROVE 
ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the 
Murray Grove Association to be 
held August 19, 1950 at Murray 
Grove, Lanoka Harbor, New Jersey, 
proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws will be pre- 
sented to the membership for adop- 
tion. 

These amendments are for the 
purpose of transferring some of the 
financial duties of the secretary to 
the treasurer (to agree with prac- 
tices of many year’s standing), and 
to provide for a non-voting class of 
membership to be called “Associate 
Membership.” 

Rosert E. Poux, Chairman, 
Committee on Constitutional Revision 


Several years ago, a rivalry in 
raising hogs sprang up among the 
farmers of Kansas. A sign in front 
of one farm read: 

“Anyone wishing to see the big- 
gest hog in Kansas, stop here and 
see me—Silas Lowe.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resource- 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


ceonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 

Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 

Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may be 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15 Massachu- 
setts. 
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ORDER EARLY THIS EALL 
Church School Supplies 


Opening Day Cards 

Absentee Day Cards 

Attendance Cards (red or green) 

Murray Class Record Books 

Treasurer’s Account Book 

Parish Record Cards 

Church Guest Books—G 1143 500 names (red or brown) 


Books 
Basic Science Education Series 


Encyclopedia Britannica—True Nature Picture Story Books 
Creative Activities—Rice 
Creative Personality—Potter 

Make It Yourself—Carlson 

Activities in Child Education—Lobingier 

Worship Books (miscellaneous) 

Bibles 

Revised Standard New Testament 


(Section 520, P.L. and R 


20 cents a dozen 

20 cents a dozen 

$1.00 per C. 

20 cents each—$2.00 doz. 
75 cents each 

$1.00 per C. 

$4.25—each 


50 cents 
$3.50 each 
$2.50 
$2.00 
$3.50 


$2.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Room 710 


108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send me 


